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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


UBLIC interest during the week has been centred on the 

Guildhall banquet, which took place on Wednesday night, 
when, in the absence of the Prime Minister, Lord Lansdowne 
replied to the toast of “ His Majesty’s Ministers.” He con- 
veyed to the assemblage Mr. Balfour's regrets, and assured 
them that, in spite of his illness, the Prime Minister had never 
for a moment ceased his attention to public work. The City, 
he continued, must always take a keen interest in foreign 
affairs, for our foreign policy was largely determined by our 
commercial interests. The City must in a peculiar degree 
regard war as “the most futile and ferocious of human follies.” 
He was happy to be able to stand there and tell them that 
the peace of the country was unbroken, and that there was 
no reason why it should not remain so. He described the 
North Sea incident as a deplorable blunder, and in the eyes of 
the Government a culpable blunder, but he added that they 
were now convinced that Russia in good faith believed the 
extraordinary tale which she urged in her defence. In these 
circumstances, the only solution was an International Com- 
mission, and it was also clear that the selection of officers 
whose guilt was possible must be left to Russia. The 
responsibility rested upon her, and it would be a great mis- 
take to relieve her of it. The Government within the last 
few days had been assured that the officers left behind at Vigo 
were those actually implicated in the affair, and that, if it 
turned out on investigation that other officers were concerned, 
they also should be adequately punished. “ No litigants ever 
went into Court with more confidence in the justice of their 
cause than that which we feel when we approach this important 
inquiry.” 


During his term of office, continued Lord Lansdowne, 
he had signed five Arbitration Treaties; and two more 
were in course of negotiation. But while it was good to 
settle disputes amicably, it was better to prevent them 
arising at all; and, in his belief, the new Convention 
with France would remove many dangerous questions from 


pessimists ; and if arbitration and Peace Conferences do 
help to prevent war, we shall yield to none in our thank- 
fulness, 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech also contained the welcome news 
that the American Government had approached him with a 
view of establishing a Treaty of Arbitration. This is indeed 
good tidings. We have always felt it something of a disgrace 
that the two branches of our race should not be bound by 
an Agreement which would make them realise that war 
between them, if it ever came, would be civil war. ‘As to 
Treaties of Arbitration with foreign States we have never 
felt very sanguine, though we have always welcomed them as 
at any rate steps, however small, in the right direction. A 
Treaty with our own kindred is on avery different footing. 
We deeply regretted the loss of the Treaty prepared by Mr. 
Olney and Lord Salisbury. While on the question of arbitra- 
tion, we may note that Mr. Roosevelt’s specific suggestions for 
a new Hague Conference seem eminently practical and sound. 
If he can get an exact definition of contraband and make 
Prize Courts international tribunals, he will have accomplished 
a great service to the world, 


There has been this week né6 movement of importance on 
the Sha-ho, and, according to the most trustworthy accounts, 
the position of the hostile armies has not changed; while, 
though reinforcements have reached both, the losses have 
been so great that the numbers on both sides have probably 
suffered a net reduction. There have, however, been changes 
before Port Arthur. A desperate attempt to carry the fortress 
before the Mikado’s birthday (November 3rd) was repulsed 
with such losses to the Japanese that two more divisions have 
been sent from Tokio to strengthen General Nogi, who is 
directing the attack; but the Japanese retain positions which 
give them full command of the town and the inner harbour, 
and enable them to pound the warships almost at discretion. 
It is even reported—it may be prematurely—that General 
Stéssel has retired with the remnant of his forces, now 
estimated at only seven thousand efficients, to three inner 
forts, which he thinks he can hold until the arrival of the 
Baltic Fleet. In this case, however, he must have abandoned 
much of his remaining stores, and he will be hampered both 
by his reduced supplies of ammunition, and, we think, by 
reduced means of obtaining water. General Nogi is said 
to have circulated an offer of terms among the Russian 
soldiers, but as yet has received no reply. A Tokio telegram 
on Friday mentions a report that General Stéssel has asked 
for an armistice. Should the forts be carried by storm, both 
sides seem to fear that a general massacre may be inevitable. 
It may be days, however, or even weeks, before the final 
assault is made successfully. 

It is said that the Baltic Fleet has divided into three, of 
which one part will go through the Suez Canal, one part via 
the Cape, and one part round Cape Horn. The last statement 
is most improbable, as the arrangements for coaling would 
break down; and it may, we think, be taken as certain that 





the area of controversy. The good results of the new | 
understanding had already been shown by the assistance | 
France had given in settling the difficulty with Russia. We | 
congratulate Lord Lunsdowne on his speech, and still more | 


only the first two routes are to be tried, the division which 
goes by the Canal being helped by volunteer steamers from 
the Black Sea. Indeed, this division is already reported as 
off Crete. Curiously enough, the Czar seems to believe that 


on the tact and ability he has shown in handling a most | the divisions will keep together, for on October 23rd he 


difficult crisis. If, however, we were superstitious, we should be | 
inclined to regard his words about arbitration and the Hague | 
Conference as of evil omen. ‘The world has been full of | 
wars and rumours of wars ever since the first Hague Con- 


addressed to Admiral Rozhdestvensky the following tele- 
gram :—‘ With all my heart I am with you and with my 
dear squadron. Iam certain that the misunderstanding will 
soon be smoothed out (s’aplanira). All Russia is watching 


ference, and the epoch of Treaties of Arbitration has coincided you. Iam full of faith and hope.” The division which goes 


with an epoch of strife. Still, we do not desire to seem 


by the Cape may be sorely tried by the weather and by the 
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difficulties of coaling at sea, difficulties which, if the waves 
are unfavourable, would tax the most resourceful of captains. 


The effects of the war are being severely felt by the poorer 
classes in Russia. Factory after factory has been shut down, 
and so great is the disturbance of the railway system that 
vans and trucks containing in all 1,050,000 tons of grain are 
“blocked,” and will in great part remain blocked till the 
spring, during which delay the cultivators do not receive the 
price of their produce. Even this, however, is a trifle com- 
pared with the misery of the Reservists who are called out all 
over the Empire to fight in an unpopular war, and for whose 
families there is no provision. The Socialists tell them that 
every summons is equivalent to a sentence of death—which is 
rather an exaggeration than a falsehood—and the resistance 
in the more disaffected districts, such as those of Poland, has 
been of the most violent description. The trouble is intensified 
by the Reservists’ habit of getting drunk just before de- 
parture, in which condition they quarrel with the Jewish spirit- 
sellers, and then plunder the Jewish quarters of the towns. 
We do not notice, however, that in any instance the officers 
fail to get them into the trains, or that the Regular troops 
anywhere refuse to coerce the recusants. 


President Roosevelt has achieved a victory as striking as 
any recorded in American annals. As his opponent, Judge 
Parker, in his courteous telegram of congratulation acknow- 
ledges, the American people as a whole have “emphatically 
approved his administration,” and expressed their admiration 
of his personality. Of the 476 votes in the Electoral College, 
he has obtained 343, one doubtful State, Missouri, having 
unexpectedly gone for him, and the popular majority, which 
cannot for another day or two be exactly stated, is obviously 
enormous. Even New York, which to the last was held to be 
doubtful, gives him a majority of 175,000; Connecticut, which 
was supposed to be lost, one df 30,000; Pennsylvania, usually 
non-enthusiastic, one of 400,000; and Illinois one of 225,000. 
Broadly speaking, Americans calculate that Mr. Roosevelt is 
elected by a two-thirds majority, and may fairly be considered 
the elect of the whole nation, except that section in which the 
test issue of politics is the question of colour. The vote, of 
course, also endorses Mr. Roosevelt’s policy; his resolve that 
America shall be actually as well as potentially great in the 
politics of the world; and his determination that the Panama 
Canal shall be cut, and shall be American. His power of 
action is further increased by the fact that for the next three 
years both the representative body and the Senate will be 
Republican. 


We dislike and distrust prophetic politics, and consequently 
regret that Mr. Roosevelt in his short letter thanking the 
people for the honour they have done him should have pledged 
himself not again to offer himself for re-election. He has 
only been elected President once, and is not barred, therefore, 
by the hitherto unbroken American etiquette. His object, of 
course, is to disprove the charges of personal ambition, and 
especially militarist ambition, so constantly levelled at him; 
but he does not know, and cannot know, what the situation 
may be in 1908. He may be needed by his country on the eve 
of a great war—suppose the German Emperor were elected 
Sovereign of Southern Brazil—or to resist a flood of Socialist 
sentiment stirred up by some gigantic development of the 
Trust system. Already Bryanism is lifting its head again, 
and Bryanism may easily develop into a war against private 
property. There was no necessity for such a pledge, and 
though it leaves Mr. Roosevelt free of many kinds of injurious 
pressure, we wish that it had not been given. 


“A Two of the most striking speeches in the debate in the 


French Chamber on the Anglo-French entente on Tuesday 
were those of M. Delafosse and M. Etienne. Both these 
gentlemen were supposed to be Anglophobes, the former 
because of his incessant attacks upon the British occupation 
of Egypt, the latter because he is the advocate of colonial 
expansion, with which, he thinks, English ambition interferes. 
Both, however, strongly advised the ratification of the Agree- 
ment with Great Britain, M. Delafosse arguing that the 
rights conceded to France in Morocco were worth “a hundred- 
fold” those she abandoned in Egypt. M. Etienne fully 
assented to this view, while both the Deputies expressed 
strong hopes that in the end British friendship for France 





would lead to a British arrangement with Russia, which 
would be greatly to the advantage of the world. Both 

pudiated the idea that France would break with Russia, cr 
maintained that she was the necessary go-between, who = 
M. Etienne, had already conferred a benefit on both Powers 


by helping in the settlement of “the Hull difficulty,” 


The debate was continued on Thursday, M. de Pressengg 
and M. Jaurés, the Socialist leaders, making Speeches of 
great significance, and showing that their anxiety is as 
as our own that the Agreement with France should be con 
sidered as a pledge of peace, and not as a combination directed 
against any third Power. M. Delcassé closed the debate in 
a similar strain, and pointed out that the two States benefited 
equally by the Agreement. Special stress was laid by him on 
the Morocco clauses, and upon the fact that the goodwill of 
Italy and Spain was also secured in regard to the African 
Empire of France. In general, concluded M. Delo 
“what France had given up was particularly coveted by 
England. What England abandoned was particularly 
precious to France. Both parties ought to be satisfied, 
and abroad the satisfaction had been no less keen, for the 
Anglo-French Agreement was looked upon as a new and 
powerful guarantee of peace.” After M. Delcassé’s speech 
the debate was adjourned until Saturday, but there seems, 
happily, no doubt that the Agreement will now be adopted by 
the Chamber, if not unanimously, at any rate by an over. 
whelming majority. 


Passion is rising high in the French Chamber between the 
Nationalists and Republicans. On Friday week, during the 
resumed debate on General André’s conduct in allowing 
espionage in the Army, and consulting the Masonic lodges ag 
to the political views of individual officers, the General was 
openly called a “liar”; and though his assailant apologised, 
the heat of the debate increased, until at last a Deputy, 
M. Syveton, rushed forward and struck the Minister for War 
upon the forehead so violently that he was covered with blood, 
and has since been seriously ill. On the following Tuesday 
the Chamber by a vote of 415 to 141 authorised M. Syveton’s 
prosecution, and he has since been arrested. The Govern. 
ment, moreover, on the spot demanded a vote of confidence 
and received one by a majority of 343 to 246. The affair is 
considered a most scandalous one; but it is nevertheless 
evident that the more violent Nationalists approve the 
conduct of M. Syveton, who, though liable to serious con. 
sequences, makes no apology, and is inclined to argue that 
he ought to be challenged, and not prosecuted. It is believed 
that, besides the new fury of the Clericals, the Nationalists 
are influenced by a strong desire to prevent the ratification of 
the Agreement with Great Britain, which greatly offends their 
friends in Rome and elsewhere. Their first motive, however, 
is doubtless a desire to conciliate the Army, which is offended 
by General André’s tolerance of espionage, and by the readi- 
ness of the Government to prosecute some of the worst actors 
in the Dreyfus case. 


The Italian elections have been a great success for the 


cause of order. It is useless to give the precise figures until 
the second ballots, which destroy all the dramatic effect of a 
Continental election, have been taken; but it seems to be 
certain that the Government will have a large majority, and, 
what is more important, that the moderate Socialists, who 
wish to attain their objects through Parliamentary methods, 
have completely defeated the extreme section, which relies 
either on violence or on systematised and universal strikes. 
The great cities, such as Milan, Naples, and Genoa, where 
the workmen are absolute, have distinguished themselves by 
their moderation ; and the Government, in the event of future 
demonstrations such as those which recently for five days 
almost paralysed social life in the industrial centres, will be 
able to rely on Parliament. The result is the more gratifying 
since it will strengthen the tendency of the Socialist parties, 
wherever they are not oppressed, to become Radicals instead 
of revolutionaries, and to rely upon the vote to secure such 
changes in social order as, after they have been taught dis- 
cretion by the exercise of power, they may still desire. 


Innsbruck has been the scene of very furious rioting. The 
Italians of the Tyrol wished for an Italian University, but 
accepted a compromise under which they obtained a School of 
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he German University, but managed yA Italian 
rman students saw, however, in this con- 
ry Sh ie snap ascendency in the Tyrol, attacked 
sled students, and produced a kind of free tight with 
* The local Tyrolese Government applied for mili- 
me ca alan and an Italian regiment (Austrian) restored 
pa "bat the German excitement is very great. Fortunately, 
7 valin Government, which knows quite well that it can- 
bs have the Tyrol, was most moderate in its advice and 
= trances; and the Imperial authorities, though neces- 
min pro-Germsl, do not like Pan-German demonstrations 
in wc the students hurrah for Germany and sing the 
“Wacht am Rhein.” 
Mr. Asquith addressed a large Liberal meeting at South- 
ampton on Monday. Dealing with the Premier’s complaint 
against his commentators, Mr. Asquith observed that 
Mr. Balfour had this unique advantage over the ancient 
classics, that “he could criticise his own critics, and if he 
Jeased amend and expurgate his own text; but the duty of 
furnishing the world with an authoritative translation was 
left to Mr. Chamberlain, who supplied what schoolboys called 
a‘crib’” Mr. Asquith noted the significant fact that Mr. 
Chaplin’s full-blooded Protectionist resolution had not been 
repudiated by the Prime Minister or any member of the 
Government. Indeed, when Mr. Balfour suggested the Fiscal 
Conference he acknowledged that Retaliation by itself was 
no longer a possible programme for what had become a Pro- 
tectionist party. Mr. Asquith contended that there was not the 
slightest occasion for Retaliation, because it could not be shown 
that we suffered specially from hostile tariffs; but if we did 
adopt it, it would not be effective unless we had a ready-made 
all-round tariff, like all the other Protectionist countries. This 
involved as inevitable results, (1) tariff warfare with all its 
attendant evils; (2) the retention, for Protective purposes, of 
duties originally put on for Retaliation ; and (3) the creation of 
the Trust system. The peculiar value of Mr. Asquith’s mis- 
sionary exertions resides in the fact that he is not content 
with merely preaching Free-trade in the abstract. He follows 
closely in the track of Protectionist speakers, and supplies 
antidote to the bane on the spot where the mischief has been 
done. It is a great service to a cause which, properly under- 
stood, is the cause of the nation. 


Lawafiiliated to t 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a large meeting 
at the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh, last Saturday afternoon. 


Councillor, and that he is a Balfourite; but a cynic. might 
suggest that Mr. Chamberlain could not but be well satisfied 
with the way in which the central organisation managed the 
Southampton Conference, and failed to make any effective 
protest against the adoption of a person of Sir John 
Cockburn’s views as the party candidate at West Monmouth. 


But though Sir Alexander Acland-Hood has shown 
deplorable weakness in the way in which he has allowed 
Mr. Chamberlain to capture the Conservative party machine, 
we gladly admit that personally he is well fitted to be sworn 
of the Council, and that no one will grudge him that high 
honour. Among the Baronets, Sir Charles Cayzer is under- 
stood to be a persona grata to Mr. Chamberlain; while 
Sir Fortescue Flannery, who also becomes a Baronet, is 
one of Mr. Chamberlain’s most active lieutenants, and took a 
prominent part in purging the Liberal Unionist party of 
its Free-trade elements. Among the Knights is Mr. Pink, 
the head of the well-known fruit-preserving firm. Consider: 
ing the scorn poured by Mr. Chamberlain on the flourishing 
condition of the “jam and pickles” industry, the public has 
been puzzled whether to enter this honour on the Chamber- 
lain or Balfour side of the account. The fact that the 
Astronomer-Royal becomes a K.C.B. shows that even in the 
serious business of distributing political honours there is still 
a corner kept for science. 


On Saturday last it was announced that the Standard, so 
long and so honourably known as the organ of the Conserva- 
tive middle class, and lately as the only Unionist defender of 
Free-trade in the daily Press, had been purchased by Mr. C. A. 
Pearson, the chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Tariff Reform League, who was distinguished by Mr. 
Chamberlain as the greatest “hustler” he had ever known. 
Mr. Pearson is also the founder and chief proprietor of the 
Daily Express, and controls the St. James’s Gazette and 
several provincial newspapers. It has been stated, but not 
officially, that the price paid for the Standard was £700,000; 
but there seems reason to believe that this is an exaggeration. 
We have not the slightest desire to impugn the right of Mr. 
Pearson and those who are acting with him to buy, or of the 
late proprietors to sell, It was, no doubt, a perfectly honour- 
able and square business transaction on both sides. At the 
same time, as we have set forth at length elsewhere, we 
cannot help deploring the change, 





Turning at once to the Scottish Church crisis, Sir Henry 


Throughout a large section of the Unionist party the 


Campbell-Bannerman said that the judgment of the House transfer of the Standard to the Protectionist side has pro- 


of Lords, however deplorable its effect, must be accepted. . 
What they had to do was to combine—all parties in politics, 
all sections of the Christian world—to neutralise and minimise 
that effect. The sequel of that judgment, he went on to say, 
had been such as to make them proud of their country. The 
majority had shown no disposition to follow their funds; 
indeed, so far as they could discern, the men of to-day were 
even more staunch, more stubborn, more capable of sacrifice 
than the heroes of the Disruption of 1843. The country 
could not be left in its present predicament; and he hoped 
and believed that his Majesty’s Government would take a 
foremost part in speedily accomplishing a solution of the 
difficulty. The best plan would be the appointment of 
an Executive Committee to settle the adjustment of the 
property, securing congregational rights, dealing equitably 
with the claims of minorities, always keeping in view the 
main purpose, which was not to gratify the fancy or desire 
or pride or ambition of any individual or individuals, but to 
fulfil as largely as possible the sacred functions for which 
all Christian Churches, whatever their name, must be held 
to exist. 


The Birthday honours announced on Wednesday cannot 
be regarded as in any sense memorable or important. No 
Peer is made, but there are one new Privy Councillor, five 
new Baronets, and many new Knights. Within the Unionist 
party the list has been closely scrutinised with a view of 
determining whether it was a Chamberlain or a Bulfour 
honour list. Though the Chamberlain honours do not pre- 
dominate in quite so marked a degree as in the last list, 
it is still evident that those who desire titles had better 
be Chamberlainites than Balfourites. It is true that the 





party Whip, Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, becomes a Privy 


duced a sense of annoyance, and of annoyance deepening into 
resentment and indignation, even though such resentment 
and indignation may not be strictly reasonable. Men feel 
that the saner and more moderate Conservative elements in 
the nation have been deprived of their one remaining repre- 
sentative in the London daily Press. The Conservative 
business man, the Conservative landowner, the Conservative 
professional man, the Conservative Churchman, who are Con- 
servative in the true sense—that is, in the sense of the late 
Lord Salisbury and of Mr. W. H. Smith, and not in the sense 
of Mr. Chaplin or Mr. Chamberlain—feel that they have now 
no daily organ. That such a condition of things can 
continue indefinitely we do not believe, for we are con- 
vinced that there is a great body of serious and moderate 
Conservative opinion left in the country, and that sooner or 
later this body of opinion will again find fitting representation 
in the daily Press. The reign of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
henchmen in the Press, as in the country, will not last for 
ever. Meantime the sale of the Standard, coupled with such 
events as the eclipse of Mr. Balfour at the Southampton Con- 
ference, and the endorsement of the candidature of Sir John 
Cockburn by Mr. Chamberlain, the local Conservative Associa- 
tion, and the Unionist Press, without any effective protest 
from headquarters, shows to what a condition the Unionist 
party has been reduced by eighteen months of “ hustling” and 
Tariff Reform. When Parliament met last February we 
ventured to represent the shade of Lord Salisbury addressing 
Mr. Balfour in the words of Augustus: “ Varus, Varus, give 
me back my legions!” If the parallel was sound then, what 
is it now? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE END OF THE CRISIS, AND ITS MILITARY 
LESSONS. 


ere country read with complete satisfaction Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech at the Guildhall. That speech 
is an assurance that the peace of the world will not 
be broken through the North Sea incident. That the 
peaceful solution of the difficulty was due in no small 
measure to Lord Lansdowne’s moderation and good sense, 
we most gladly acknowledge. The nation, indeed, owes 
him a debt of gratitude for not having lost his head 
during a period of popular excitement, for showing an 
ability to put himself in his opponent’s place, for realising 
that there are two sides to every controversy, and for 
seeing that, however good one’s own case may be, it is 
never right to assume that there is nothing to be said 
in the way of explanation by the other side. Specially 
welcome was Lord Lansdowne’s implied assurance that 
the Russian Government have acted in good faith through- 
out, and we trust that this assurance will be given its 
proper weight by those writers in the Press who have been 
somewhat too much inclined to assume that Russia was not 
going to deal fairly. The fact that Russia has acknowledged 
the fullest responsibility for the selection of the officers 
into whose actions the Commission is to inquire, and 
that she has promised that, if the Commission should find 
that not they but other officers were guilty, she will 
punish them, should, we think, be held to meet completely 
the allegation that Russia is playing with us, and offering 
us, not the real culprits, but men of straw. 


The promise of a peaceful and satisfactory solution of the 
crisis that has menaced the nation for the past three weeks 
happily calls for no further comment. There is, however, 
an aspect of that crisis which demands the most serious 
attention. Had we become involved in war with Russia, it 
is evident that the Russians would have at once attempted 
to carry out an invasion of India, and that we should have 
been obliged to strain every nerve, not merely to resist 
that invasion, but to make its failure absolutely certain 
and complete. But in order to do this—in order to 
make quite sure of success—we must have reinforced the 
British army in India by as large a body of men as we 
were capable of raising. We had to collect in South Africa 
an army of nearly four hundred thousand men in order to 
repel the Boer invasion of our Colonies and re-establish 
British control in South Africa. Yet the Boev forces in 
the field never numbered one hundred thousand men. If 
we had to deal with a Russian invasion of India, we 
should have to meet a foe numbering at least three times 
the Boer force. Russia in such a war as we are contem- 
plating must put out her whole strength. We are consider- 
ing the matter for the moment on the assumption that she 
would be without allies. If she had allies, we should want, 
in addition to meeting invasion in India, to guard Egypt, 
and possibly our possessions in South and West Africa. Let 
us assume, however, that we should only need to reinforce 
the Indian garrison. How many men should we require ? 
Clearly, if we needed four hundred thousand men in South 
Africa, we should wantan extratwo hundred thousand white 
troops to make India safe. In the event of war with Russia 
it is evident, then, that we should at once have to make 
use of the machinery which we used during the South 
African War for improvising a large body of extra troops. 
We should have to begin by calling up the Reserves and 
sending them oversea, together with the greater part of 
the Regular troops now stationed at Aldershot and on 
Salisbury Plain. We could presumably send in this way 
one hundred thousand Regulars from England. But in 
addition to these we should require at least another hundred 
thousand men for oversea service, and yet another hundred 
thousand to replace the Regulars and Reservists sent out of 
the country. Now there is one way, and only one way, in 
which we could meet such a sudden call, and that is the 
way we adopted in the case of the South African War. 


In other words, if war had broken out a fortnight ago, 
we should have begun by embodying the Militia, and 
placing a part of these embodied regiments in the garri- 
sons and camps from which the Regulars had been sent 
io India. Next, we should have appealed to the best 





*y*,°* . a all 
of the Militia battalions, and of the Militia . 
Artillery, to volunteer for service in India and 
and the Mediterranean as they did in 1900, J ust 
Militia Garrison Artillery then took up their tafe? 
the “ Rock” and in Malta, just as the Citadel at Cairo, 
garrisoned by a Militia battalion, and just as the lin Was 
communication were held by Militia infantry battalion, of 
Scuth Africa, so should we now have been arran ate 
the Militia to do garrison duty at home and abread, re 
to supply troops for the front. The Militia in this ms 
gave us in the last war some hundred thousand men a 
we must have endeavoured to get at least ag a 
from them for a war with Russia. This would haw 
been our first and our most easily utilised means for e 
provising an army. Next, we should have appealed to the 
Volunteers. Following the precedent of the South Africa 
War, we should probably have asked for Service Com. 
panies from the Volunteer regiments; and we do ot 
doubt that in this way we should have got, as we did then 
some twenty thousand men and officers educated for war 
by the Volunteer Forces. A body of men of the natu 
of the C.I.V. would also have been raised. Lastly, wa 
should at this moment have been making an appeal lies 
force analogous to that supplied by the Imperial Yeomanry 
And the best. of this force, as in the case of the South 
African War, would have been drawn from men who were 
trained in the Volunteers. No doubt the new Imperial 
Yeomanry—the only real addition to our fighting foree 
be it noted, made by the War Office after three years of 
confused and angry talk—would give us for oversea servicg 
a considerable number of men. In any case, we should 
at this moment be relying upon the Auxiliary Forces to 
provide us in one way or another, as they did in the Boer 
War, with a hundred and forty thousand men, partly to 
free Regular troops now at home, and partly to fight at 
the front. 


We do not say that all the troops thus raised would be 
of the very best quality, or that the machinery for impro. 
vising them would not be wasteful and imperfect, but at 
any rate the machinery is at present in existence, and we 
could have used it to produce extra troops which, if not 
perfect, would at least be very much better than nothing, 
We possess at the present moment, that is, the means of 
improvising an army for oversea service in an emergency. 
We trust that the people of England will note this fact, 
and will then remember that the Secretary of State for 
War, with the sanction of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, is now busy destroying the 
machinery upon which we shoulda fortnight ago have relied 
had war broken out. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s avowed inten- 
tion is to do away with the Militia Force. If, then, his 
scheme had already been carried out in the way he desires, 
we should have had no Militia infantry battalions to en- 
body, and no Militia Garrison Artillery to place on a war 
footing. Those “redundant” batteries of which he spoke, 
and which proved so useful three years ago, would have 
ceased to exist. The machinery which enabled the Militia 
to give us a hundred thousand men during the Boer War 
would have been pulled to pieces and destroyed, and there 
would have been nothing to take its place, except Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s short-service Home Army. But this short-service 
Home Army would not in reality be a substitute for the 
Militia, but only for certain Regular battalions which are 
to cease to exist. The abolition of the Militia if it comes 
will constitute a dead loss to our military forces. But 
Mr. Arnold-Forster proposes not merely to destroy a part 
of the machinery which enabled us to improvise an 
army three years ago, but practically the whole. Up till 
now the Volunteers have constituted a school of arms 
for the nation, and have formed a reservoir from which 
we could draw men who could shoot and who knew the 
elements of military training. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
scheme proposes, we do not say to destroy entirely that 
reservoir, but to reduce it so greatly in size that we should 
only be able in the future to draw on it to a very 
small degree in case of war. Practically under his 
scheme the Volunteers are to be reduced by one-half, 
It is our belief that if his ill-omened, though no doubt 
well-intentioned, scheme is carried out, the reduction will 
be much more serious,—that he will, in fact, not leave 
us one hundred thousand Volunteers all told. We will 
assume, however, thut his scheme will do what he thinks 
it will, and will leave us one-half of our present force 
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the reservoir from which we are to draw in war is 
reduced by one-half, it stands to reason that we shall only 
be able to draw off one-half the numbers which we drew off 
in the Boer War. Now in the case of the Boer War it is 

Iculated that in one way or another the Volunteers 
* lied us with some thirty-five thousand men. There- 
fore under Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plan we could not count on 
jmprovising more than seventeen or eighteen thousand fight- 
men out of the Volunteers. To sum up, if the crisis of the 
t fortnight had occurred after the carrying out of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s scheme instead of before, we should have 
been left without any means of improvising quickly a large 
force for the defence of India. 

We would most earnestly urge upon the British people 
the imperative need for considering these facts, for 
determining that they will not allow the Militia which 
has served them so well in the past to be abolished, 
nor allow the Volunteer Force to be so diminished 
that it will no longer be able to play the part which it 
layed in the South African War,—i.e., to provide 
a reservoir of partly trained men from whom good 
soldiers could be rapidly improvised. We may note 
that when last spring Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme was 
under discussion, the strong objections made to it by our- 
selves and others were very often met with the declara- 
tion :-—“ You talk as if the South African War ought to be 
our guide in these matters. But in reality we shall never 
have to fight such a war as that again. Therefore it is 
extravagant to keep up the machinery for improvising 
troops which will never be used. ‘That machinery is re- 
dundant, and therefore unnecessary; and the only wise 
and efficient plan is to get rid of it, and spend the money 
go saved on a smaller but more efficient force of Regular 
troops.” Well, we have not waited six months, and yet 
we have been threatened with a war such as we 
were told last May could never come again,—a war 
which, like the South African War, would have needed, 
had it occurred, the improvisation of some two hundred 
thousand troops. If the British people allow the Militia 
to be destroyed, and the Volunteers to be reduced, in face 
of these facts, they will deserve any fate that may over- 
take them. Instead of destroying the Militia, let us 
enlarge and improve it. Instead of applying sham tests 
of efliciency to the Volunteers, the real object of which 
is not so much to produce efficiency as to reduce 
numbers, let us frankly accept a low standard in training, 
though not in physique. Let us, that is, increase their 
number, and so enlarge the reservoir from which we shall 
be able to draw off a force for oversea service. Let us, in 
a word, not destroy, but improve the machinery which we 
now possess for improvising an extra army in a great 
national emergency,—an emergency such as that which so 
nearly overtock us two weeks ago. 


But if 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


er people of the United States know a man when 
they see one. Accordingly they have elected Mr. 
Roosevelt by one of the most overwhelming majorities 
ever secured at a Presidential Election in America. ‘The 
event is a subject for congratulation throughout the 
English-speaking world, for by it America has secured 
as the head of her Executive a man who represents the 
sanest and most honourable traditions of American 
oe life. We have not a word to say against Judge 
Parker, who we believe is also a citizen of the highest 
integrity and soundest principle. But when the states- 
manship and general calibre of the two men are taken into 
account, no outside observer who wished well to the 
American people could doubt on whom the popular choice 
ought to fall. To the outside observer what matters in a 
Presidential Election is not the triumph of either party, 
but of the man. For ourselves, we do not profess any 
special liking for the Republican party. ‘Though we 
honour its traditions as the party of Lincoln, and of the 
men who overthrew slavery and preserved the Union, 
we dislike its Protective commercial policy as injurious 
to the best interests of the Union. On the other 
hand, though we have so much less sympathy with its 
past, there are many things in the programme of the 
Democratic party with: which we agree. Party pro- 
grammes, however, are affairs of purely domestic concern, 
—‘“things of the house” with which an outsider, no 








matter what his relationship of blood and his friendly 
feelings, has no concern. All we are concerned about, 
all we have a right to be concerned about, is that 
America should choose a man worthy of her. And here, 
using no exaggerated poetic license, we may say: “A 
mighty mother has brought forth a mighty son.” In the 
present case, also, the outsider’s point of view was 
emphasised by the fact that even in America the election 
turned almost entirely on the personal question. Though 
both parties indulged in immense “ platforms,” the only 
live issue was that between Parker and Roosevelt, or, 
rather, as to whether Mr. Roosevelt was or was not a fit 
and proper person to remain at the White House. 

“ What will he do with it? ” is naturally a question that 
is occupying men’s minds at the present moment. Our 
answer is that those who expect Mr. Roosevelt to do 
something strange or sensational will be deeply dis- 
appointed. Mr. Roosevelt will do what he has always de- 
sired and striven to do. He will guide the American ship 
wisely and well, and instil into every branch of the Govern- 
ment that high sense of public duty with which he is himself 
inspired. He will insist in domestic as in foreign affairs 
that the Government of the United States shall hold its 
head high. Under his guidance it will neither fear the 
mob nor the plutocrat at home, nor allow its greatness 
abroad to dwindle and grow dim from “craven fears of being 
great.” We ventured to point out some months ago that 
those who regarded the President as “a wild man” would 
prove to be mistaken, and that in fact he was essentially a 
“ Whig,” using that word in its best sense. By a Whig 
we mean a man who makes reason and moderation his 
guides in public affairs, and who at the same time is 
inspired by a lively faith in the principles of liberty and 
justice,—who believes that in the last resource “a man 
is his own star,” and that it is the business of the State 
rather to preserve liberty of action for the individual than 
to attempt to play the part of a fostering Providence. The 
true Whig hates the extremes of Socialism and tyranny 
equally, and desires a sane man in a sane State 
rather than any impossible ideal of material equality. 
The Whig insists that no career in the State shall be 
closed to individual exertion, but does not wish to see a 
jealous or interfering Government. He can tolerate the 
rich man as well as the poor, provided that the rich man 
makes no oppressive use of his wealth, and owes nothing 
to the favouritism of the law or the Executive. This is 
the kind of Whig—the Whig set forth in the writings of 
such men as Macaulay and Sydney Smith—which we 
believe the President to be. This standard of reason and 
justice, moderation and common-sense, we expect to see the 
President apply to the internal affairs of the United States 
as far as the Constitution will permit him. That he has now 
every right to apply it who can deny? The people of the 
Union knew from the experience of three years what kind 
of man he was, and what were his views; and he may 
fairly take his return to power by so enormous a majority 
as a mandate from the people to carry into action the 
policy which he has placed before them since he went to 
the White House. In home affairs. we expect to see his 
influence used to prevent the vast accumulations of capital 
which are so marked a feature of modern American life 
being used oppressively or unjustly. The President will 
prove no enemy to capital where it has been fairly 
earned and justly maintained. He will, however, 
oblige it to respect the law, and where it is used either 
to defy the law or to oppress the individual he will 
take means to regulate it. But his determination that 
the millionaires and the undertakings which they 
control shall not form an imperium in imperio—a 
privileged State within the State—will not prevent him 
from insisting also that Labour has its duties as well as its 
rights, and that no excuse can be allowed for any dere- 
liction in respect of such duties. The State which gives 
Labour, considered apart from the rest of the community, 
a privileged position is as much to be condemned as 
the State where the rich man, because he is a rich man, is 
allowed to override the law. 

In another matter we hope and believe that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will show himself both just and stern 
as well as moderate. That is the negro question. No 
true friend of America, no true friend of the negro, 
would wish to see him adopt a fanatical, or even a senti- 
mental, line on this question. Here, if anywhere, the 
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via media, the just mean, is required between those who on 
the one side claim and desire to enforce a complete social 
equality for the negro, and those who would treat him with 
a savagery and an insolence that differ from slavery only in 
name. What is wanted first is to insist that the negro shall 
not be burnt at the stake or otherwise tortured to death by 
lawless crowds, whether for real or imaginary crimes does 
not matter. Till the law protects the negro accused of 
crime, or even condemned for crime, it is useless to talk of 
his social or political rights. A criminal’s claim to justice 
is as undeniable as that of the most innocent citizen. Justice 
means to him that he shall be punished as the law directs, 
and not otherwise. That the difficulty of giving the 
negro such protection is, under the American Constitution, 
extreme, we fully admit, but that the President will 
in the end find some way to prevent lynching we cannot 
doubt. Next, the President will continue to carry out 
his policy of appointing negroes to State offices where such 
appointments are reasonable and practical. To deny the 
coloured man all hope of employment by the State would 
be to brand him with a stigma that he does not deserve. 
But though such a policy must be insisted upon, it can be, 
and we believe will be, carried out without any violation 
of the more reasonable social prejudices of the whites,— 
prejudices which, whatever we may think of them in the 
abstract, exist, and will continue to exist. Unless we have 
greatly mistaken President Roosevelt’s policy in this 
respect, we should say that it might be summed up thus: 
‘The State will not attempt to force any white person 
against his will to treat the negro as a man and a brother ; 
but it will insist that the negro shall not be burnt at the 
stake at the caprice of a white mob, and that the 
development and improvement of the black race shall not 
be hindered by unjustly closing to him all participation 
in the service of the State,—a service essentially edu- 
cative.’ 

Inthedomain of foreign affairs, and in that which concerns 
the American possessions beyond sea, we believe that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will show himself neither a braggart nor a 
poltroon. He will not be afraid to insist that America 
shall hold her own among the Great Powers of the world, 
but he will seek no foreign entanglements. It is certain 
that he will maintain the Monroe doctrine in the letter 
and in the spirit, as the American people unquestionably 
desire that it shall be maintained. But the President is 
not one of those men who imagine that policies can be 
based on Fourth of July orations, or on the rhetorical 
resolutions of deliberative Assemblies. If the Monroe 
doctrine is not to be consigned to the political waste- 
paper basket, it must rest, in the last resource, upon naval 
and military power. If America has not a Fleet strong 
enough to say, “ Thus far, and no further!” to those who 
challenge the doctrine, that doctrine in the future will not 
prove worth the paper on which the Presidential Message 
of 1823 was written. 

That the President will finish the Panama Canal we 
do not doubt. Nor shall we be surprised if he is able 
eventually to obtain from Denmark those West Indian 
islands which she so nearly ceded to the United States, 
and would, indeed, have ceded but for the secret interven- 
tion of Germany to prevent the completion of the bargain. 
In the Far East, and in all that concerns the future of 
China, we may expect the President, acting under the 
advice of Mr. Hay, his Secretary of State—who is now un- 
questionably one of the ablest, if not the ablest, of living 
diplomatists—to maintain the attitude already adopted. 
As regards the Philippines, we may feel sure that the 
President will do his best to establish and maintain an 
administration the first object of which will be, not an 
adherence to any paper theories or abstract sentiments in 
regard to popular government, but rather the government 
of the islands in the true interests of their inhabitants. 
He will strive to give them an administration which shall 
be just, pure, and progressive, which will seek, that is, the 
welfare of the Filipinos rather than their so-called consent, 
—a consent which, in truth, would not be that of the 

le as a whole, but only of certain noisy and self- 
constituted leaders. 

We shall, perhaps, be accused of drawing too optimistic 
a picture of what President Roosevelt may do, and will do. 
Time will show. For ourselves, we have absolute confidence 
in his high character and sound common-sense,—two 
qualities which are combined in every ruler whose schemes 





and policies come to fruition. We believe that he 
Administration will leave indelible traces on the his 
half of the English-speaking race, and that for the ee 
of that race it will be a lesson and an example in g9 o1 
and sane government. und 





PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


HE blow given by M. Syveton to General : 

T French Chamber on Friday week will ry aba 
consequences as serious as those which followed the blo 
received by Mr. Sumner in the American Senate ra 
before the Civil War. The latter seemed to precipitate the 
elements of opinion in the North, just as a shake somo. 
times precipitates the elements of a chemical combinatio: 
and developed with startling suddenness a conviction 
never afterwards changed, that the quarrel between North 
and South could be settled only by force. There will be no 
war between Nationalists and Republicans on account of 
M. Syveton’s ruffianism ; but nevertheless the event ig of 
some importance, if only because the Nationalists ex. 
pressed by their shouts their approval of the deed. here 
ean be little doubt that the Nationalist temper is rising 
to fever-heat, and that rather than bear their continuous 
defeat, and the increasing prospect of a “ land-slide” at 
the forthcoming elections, they would, if they only had 
the means, risk a coup détat. They are exasperated 
on account of the decline of the Army as a political 
force; by the possible revival of the Dreyfus case; by 
the popular support of M. Combes in his Anti-Clerical 
measures; and, there is reason to believe, by the 
ratification which the Chamber will certainly give to 
the new Agreement between Great Britain and France, 
That Agreement annoys the Monarchists because it digni- 
fies the Republic; annoys the Nationalist section of the 
Army, which cannot quite reconcile itself to a compromise 
with its ancient foes ; and bitterly annoys the Clericals, who 
always perceive a loss when an obstacle is removed from the 
path either of Great Britain or of a liberalised France. Itig 
not pleasant, besides, to one of the Courts of Central Europe, 
which has watched the growing entente between France 
and England with an irritated suspicion that Great 
Britain, with its world-wide power, is swerving towards 
the Dual Alliance. Germany wishes, for very natural 
reasons, that France should be isolated, and sees clearly 
that if the entente could be frustrated, France would at the 
present moment, while Russia is hampered in the Far 
East, be left entirely alone. The escape of General André 
from a vote of censure—though he escaped only by the 
skin of his teeth—put a match to the train, and M. Syveton, 
who is said to have some personal grievance against the 
Cabinet, only gave expression to the passion of the 
Nationalists by his discreditable as well as imprudent 
assault, which instantly produced a heavy vote of confi- 
dence in favour of M. Combes. That passion is a symptom 
which thoughtful politicians in this country would do well 
to watch. The Nationalists will be completely beaten at 
the polls, as they are already beaten in the Chambers, and 
they know it; and if they could produce in any way a coup 
d'état, or even a general alarm, they would do so before 
any of the three objects to which they are so profoundly 
antipathetic could be secured. They wish to prevent the 
reopening of the Dreyfus case, the fulfilment of the pro- 
posal to separate Church and State, and the entente cordiale 
with Great Britain; and to prevent them they will make 
efforts which, as despairing efforts, may be formidable. If 
they had only a Boulanger to produce, he would be on his 
horse before the year has ended. 

They will not, we think, succeed, even if accident should 
favour them. We do not, it is true, believe that the Army 
—meaning by the Army the majority of officers—is as yet 
heartily reconciled to the Republic. It was too deeply irri- 
tated by the Dreyfus case, during which, as it conceived, 
a deliberate slur was cast by the Republican party upon 
its honour. It has felt too bitter about the operation 
of “purging,” which General André has, perhaps, carried 
out a little too roughly and with too unscrupulous 4 
use of secret information about persons, and it is never 
quite happy when it is not recognised as the first power 10 
the State. It seems certain, too, that many of its higher 
officers are really the pupils of the more embittered 
Clericals, and disposed to think that in breaking with the 
Vatican the present Government is giving a triumph to 
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‘onary forces which every army at heart 
those Tr houile either to itself pon a jcc 
« oweats of the country. It is also true that the Clerical 
ll go almost any length to defeat M. Combes’s pro- 
pry ‘and that the secular clergy are disappointed by 
fers ‘intended to conciliate them, while the “faithful ” 
: ines will send up strictly Clerical representatives. 
Ihe Government, however, will win. The disaffected 
ficers have no leader, not even a general who has won 
} t victories, and they doubt whether the men entertain 
game convictions as their superiors. The municipal 
have shown that the body of the electors are 
sed to M. Combes’s Anti-Clerical policy, while the 
ordiale distinctly pleases them, as proof both 

that the Government seek peace and that France is still 
of t importance in the European world. The 
Je are perfectly satisfied with the Republic, which 
opens all careers, and leaves all ultimate power, and 
especially the power of veto, in their own hands; and 
are, besides, clearly aware that any great war would, if 
suecossful, leave all solid power in the hands of the 
yictorious general, who is most unlikely to be a hearty 
Republican. The Nationalists, therefore, though they have 
in one way or another large means of annoyance, will 
have in the final struggle no solid foothold. Paris will 
not march at their bidding on the Chambers, and outside 
Paris the disaffected do not muster a clear third of the 
ple. Past experience compels us to admit that almost 
anything may happen in France; but nothing has ever 
happened in which a single great man has not been either 
leader or figurehead, and at the present moment there is 
o such man in France. 
"the debate on the entente cordiale in the Chamber 
is going in @ very curious way. Orator after orator 
supposed to be hostile to Great Britain—a belief, 
however, which may often be exaggerated—rises to 
point out that good relations with England do not 
in any way foreshadow bad relations with Russia. On 
the contrary, men like M. Delafosse and M. Etienne, 
both devoted to French expansion, which of course implies 
a certain hostility to the Power “always in the way,” 
express the strongest hopes that through the entente a new 
Tnplice might be formed which would include Russia, 
France, and Great Britain. It certainly does not appear 
at the present moment as if they had much reason for the 
faith that is in them, and they probably are not aware of 
the depth of suspicion which the Government of Russia, 
with its anarchic distribution of power among its depart- 
ments, so frequently contrives to excite. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that they are sincere, and that, as 
M. Delafosse puts it, while Russia is an ally whom they 
will never desert, Great Britain is a friend whom they are 
realy toembrace. It is assuredly not for Englishmen to 
reject their offers of amity, even if they are a little the 
warmer because French statesmen are always seeking help 
—or shall we say seeking defence?—against the one enemy 
whom they never forget across the Rhine. As William II. is 
always seeking to isolate France, so the French politicians 
who attend to foreign affairs are always seeking to isolate 
Germany. It is quite possible, should the great struggle 
ever arrive, that all these French views will have to be 
classed among those prophetic politics which are always 
wrong; but for the present they certainly tend to peace, 
and peace is now, as ever, the permanent British interest. 
Nothing except a war could give such a shock to our 
position as the fall of the French Republic, or even its 
transfer to the hands of a party penetrated with the ideas 
of which the last expression has been the blow in the face 
inflicted on General André. 
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THE PRESS OF LONDON. 


R. PEARSON, who has just purchased the Standard, 
; may manage that paper better than the family who 
in the past two generations have given it its character. 
We are not confident that he will; for although he is a 
skilful man in catering for the tastes of the halfpenny 
ew pe the control of a first-class London daily requires a 
kind of political ability which we have not always detected 
in the journals for which he is already responsible. ‘That, 
however, we fully admit, is his business, and not ours; 
but there is an evil attendant on the transfer which seems 
to us matter of public concern. It increases that tendency 








to decay in the representative character of London 
journalism which experienced observers have marked for 
some years with ever-increasing regret. There is now, for 
example, no leading daily in the Metropolis which repre- 
sents that great mass of quietly Conservative opinion 
—bankers’ opinion, for example—which, whatever its 
economic views, thinks that Mr. Chamberlain shattered, 
when he commenced his campaign, an instrument of 
great value for the good government of the country, pro- 
posed a definite step backward in our legislation, and ran 
the risk of creating for the second time in our history the 
dangerous belief that only the Liberal party can be trusted 
to protect the economic interests of the poorer electors. 
That belief was an axiom in 1831, and it may become an 
axiom again, and be found far more formidable, because 
those poorer electors are in possession of all power. The 
Times, which formerly expressed most of the views of the 
solid commercial classes, has become upon the Fiscal 
question—which, if we escape the calamity of war, will 
govern the next elections—thoroughly partisan, pouring 
out day after day leaders in which the belief that Mr. 
Chamberlain is right can be detected in every sentence. 
It reports the public utterances of men of all opinions, as 
it has always done, with honourable fidelity, and is 
perfectly fair in its choice of “ Letters to the Editor”; 
but it presses the policy of the Tariff Reform League 
with the zeal of an advocate. The Daily Telegraph is on 
the same side, with possibly an even keener belief that, as 
between Capi.al and Labour, it is Capital which requires 
and deserves defence ; while the Morning Post, rather to our 
surprise, seems not to perceive that the capitalists in 
its old aristocratic clientéle are very largely divided on 
the Fiscal question. Some of the most influential among 
them remember history, and doubt the expediency of 
opposing on a question of food the resolves of the common 
people. This failure of representation is the more incon- 
venient because the old moderate Liberals—of whom it has 
been said that in the long run the people of England are 
always of their view—are now represented in London only 
by an evening paper, the Westminster Gazette, to which, 
though we cannot accept many of its ideas, we will concede 
any amount of praise for ability and insight, but which 
cannot be quite the equivalent of the great morning 
dailies. The Westminster Gazette has, however, never been 
surpassed in English journalism for its ability to shed dry 
light. It is never trivial or unfair, and though loyal to 
its party, always maintains its intellectual independence. 
Its dialectic is subtle without degenerating into sophistry. 
The Daily News represents a much more extreme school, 
Nonconformist Radicalism, and sometimes, in its eager- 
ness to defend a particular form of philanthropy, forgets 
that cardinal rule for English journalism, that “ English- 
men will never dine off peppered tongue.” The Daily 
Chronicle holds a more even balance, and takes a saner 
view of national and Imperial politics; but since its 
change in price it has catered more for “the man in the 
street’ than the man in the study. The Morning Leader 
is essentially a working man’s daily. The total effect 
of all the changes which have taken place in the Press 
during the last two years is that great masses of opinion 
have in London no effective voice, and that those politicians 
who rely on the newspapers to tell them at breakfast the 
direction of the national thought are liable to be seriously 
deceived. 

One result of it all which we seem to perceive very 
clearly is a little curious. This is a perceptible decline 
in the influence of the Press. It began, of course, with 
the reduction of the suffrage. The old Ten-pounders were 
accustomed to rely upon their papers—which, again, were 
conducted with great, though it may have been accidental, 
ability—for representation, so that in 1855 John Delane was 
really the strongest man in England, with influence which 
made his journal on occasion a counterpoise to the Cabinet 
He knew his power, and sometimes used it in a rather 
arrogant way, sending on one occasion a letter to the 
Admiral commanding in the Baltic which read very much 
like a positive order to attack the Russian arsenals. No 
one has held that position since; the householders have 
often shown complete independence of the Press; and 
the classes to which halfpenny papers appeal ask, or are 
supposed to ask, for very different intellectual food from 
anything that John Delane and his colleagues would have 


consented to supply. The kind of work which Robert 
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Lowe, for instance, did for the Times is not now done at 
all, and if it were done would probably not produce one- 
fifth of its old effect. We are told that the spread of 
education must have increased the influence of the 
Press by increasing its circulation; but we incline to 
believe that, while education greatly increases the desire to 
read newspapers, it greatly diminishes the readiness to 
take newspaper opinion for gospel. The Press has never 
been able to rule Scotland, where education has bitten 
deeper than in England, and where, nevertheless, the 
people, and especially the voters, form opinions—often 
very “dour” opinions—for themselves. The cheapening 
of the newspapers, too, has diminished their individual 
power. Formerly a man paid threepence for the paper he 
approved, studied it very carefully, often re-reading it in 
the evening, and, consciously or unconsciously, imbibed 
opinions from it as congregations still do from the sermons 
of a favourite divine. Now aman buys a penny paper and 
two halfpenny papers, glances at all three, throws all three 
away, and forms his own judgment under other guidance. 
He is amused by his papers, possibly interested, but he is 
no longer convinced. eflect for a moment on the utter 
powerlessness of the Press to influence the London County 
Council. 

Whether it is good for a country or bad that its news- 
papers should fall into the hands of capitalists is, we 
think, a question to be decided by future experience. 
The process, which in this country goes on rapidly, 
certainly tends to solidify public order, the interest of 
the capitalists in avoiding cataclysms, revolutions, riots, 
or anything that shakes banks or Stock Exchanges, being 
supreme and immediate. Moreover, it prevents an evil 
system now terribly prevalent on the Continent, under 
which men with axes to grind pay, sometimes heavily, not 
only for newspaper support, but frequently for the inser- 
tion of special articles. The principal writers know 
nothing of such transactions, or when they suspect them, 
remonstrate; but are told that the shareholders or the 
proprietors absolutely demand a dividend, and that with- 
out such “accidental profits” they could not have one. 
Whatever the secrets of the financial markets, political 
life in England is free of that curse; and that it is 
free is partly due to the fact that the enormous outlay 
rendered necessary by the British system of collecting 
news almost, if not quite, forbids poor men to start daily 
papers. On the other hand, a monopoly of the Press by 
very rich men leaves the masses upon many subjects 
almost without audible voices, and opens the dvor to an 
abuse which, if not exactly dangerous, certainly tends to 
Jead the judgment of politicians astray. One man may 
own a dozen widely circulated papers, each of which is 
supposed by its usual readers to be expressing an inde- 
pendent opinion, whereas it is only obeying a signal from 
a London office. We do not say, as has been said, that 
public opinion is in this way “ poisoned”—for, as we 
have hinted, we believe the guiding power of the Press to 
be on the decline —but the expression of public opinion 
is thereby made deceptive, and politicians are rendered 
confident of a support which in their hour of trial unex- 
pectedly melts away. A good deal of the surprise which, 
as we believe, will be excited by the next elections will be 
due to this cause, and to the mistake of thinking that 
under the new conditions the circulation and the power of 
a journal are convertible terms. 





LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 

T is not easy to secure an effective hearing for argu- 
ments in favour of national economy. They are 
listened to; they are even cheered. They make so much 
impression as is expressed in such words as: “ What a lot 
of money we do spend!” which is sometimes capped by the 
consolation—drawn from a hazy recollection of a once 
popular song—‘ And we've got it, too!” But though 
nothing comes of the sermons preached from time to time 
against public extravagance, they are listened to. They 
get a hearing, though it is not an effective hearing. They 
create at least a passing uneasiness. An expenditure of a 
hundred and fifty millions, and a National Debt of some 
five times that amount, startle us for the moment, if they 
do no more. But there is another kind of expenditure, 
quite as great in proportion as the national expenditure, 
which meets with no attention at all. Local expenditure 
goes on mounting higher and higher. More money is 


voted every year by local authorities 0 : 
place is too remote to be reached by on Pat es No 
of civilisation, and everywhere this fertilising fl Blood 
to be carried through costly channels. The con, = neta 
that rates rise in times of peace as the Income eat 
during a war. Considering how short a time it h 

in existence, the burden of local indebtednass pr 
rival the burden of national indebtedness, Even _— 
must have its system of drainage or of water sy 1 

as this involves a capital outlay, the money ae 
raised by a loan. But of all this till lately we have h 
little or nothing. If economists are rare in the = 
of Commons, they are rarer still in Parish or Dj m4 
Councils. istrict 


A correspondent who wrote on the subject in the “(iy 
mercial Supplement ” of Monday’s Times calls attention, 
the very great change that recent legislation hag imported 
into the administration of local affairs. When these 
affairs were looked after by the Vestry, “the meetin 
at which they were discussed were attended main| ; 
the local clergyman, some landed proprietors, and a fey 
of the largest farmers, and, whatever the shortcomings of 
these persons, they were rarely disposed to overtax the actual 
financial resources of the locality.” Then the people who 
voted the money were the people who paid the money, [f 
they were extravagant, they were extravagant of their own 
will and at their own cost. The creation of Parish and 
District Councils has put an end to this state of 
things. The active members of these bodies are often 
men whose own contribution to the rates is very small, 
By the side of the advantages in the way of labour and 
custom which the execution of public works will involve, 
the payment which even a high rate imposes upon the 
tenant of a small cottage may easily seem as nothing, 
Moreover, in many cases the rates are paid by the land. 
lord. Compounding takes away even the small check 
furnished by the knowledge that the levying of a rate to. 
day means a visit from the rate-collector to-morrow. In 
theory, no doubt, the compounding householder ultimately 
pays the rate in the shape of rent; but in villages rent is 
determined by other considerations than the cost of pro. 
duction. With the financial check removed, the dignity 
and advantages of becoming an employer of labour 
naturally impress a Rural Council. Some of the money 
may actually come into the pockets of one or more of the 
village Councillors, and nearly all of it will be spent in the 
village. There is no need to suppose that direct personal 
interest is involved, that the local builder or the local 
plumber votes a rate for public works because he hopes to 
get the contract for himself. Cases of this kind may, 
and do, occur; but the increase of rates can be accounted 
for without having recourse to this explanation. The 
importance derived from having to give the necessary 
orders, to make the necessary inspections, to distribute 
the necessary custom, is quite enough to account for the 
facts. Added to this, there is the real need that often 
exists for works of some sort, and the temptation the 
Parish or District Council is under to do things hand- 
somely. The necessity of cutting your coat according 
to your cloth is but dimly seen when you have only 
to order the cloth, not to pay for it. The corr. 
spondent of the Times gives some striking examples of 
this practice. In a Northamptonshire parish with a 
population of a little over four hundred a drainage scheme 
has lately been carried out which has raised the rates from 
9d. to 5s. 4d. in the pound. Of course it is impossible to say 
offhand whether this expenditure was wise or foolish. If 
the health of the village could not be safeguarded at any 
less cost, the money was well spent. But when we think 
of the numberless villages which have no comprehensive 
drainage system, and yet are not less healthy than their 
more advanced neighbours, and of the not infrequent cases 
in which the failure of a drainage scheme has only made 
things worse than they were before, we are tempted to ask 
whether all that was really wanted might not have been 
done by a careful examination, and some outlay on the 
improvement, of such more primitive methods as had 
previously existed in the village. There are, for example, 
such things as earth-closets, about which a great deal has 
been said and written. Did the Council of this North- 
amptonshire parish make any inquiries as to the cost of 
making these universal? In another case where a new 





and costly drainage had been carried out it was found to 
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i orking on the proper flushing of the 
depend ey Pe requires <a and water the 
powers. could not supply. It was then proposed to 

‘> water from @ distance, and this must have 
@ had not certain of the principal ratepayers 
to sink an artesian well instead, by which means 
ney was saved, and a good. water supply provided for 
” oes But an artesian well had not occurred to the 
~ Council. The more fashionable and ambitious idea 
ym ing a source far away was all that they had thought 
r TF ohting is now coming in for its turn, and in a 
village of a hundred houses and three hundred and ninety- 
: ple an enterprising Parish Council lately proposed 
ag is the roads by gas. No inquiry seems to have been 
i into the comparative cost of presenting every one of 

the three hundred and ninety-four inhabitants with a new 
jantern and an allowance for candles. ; 

If the function of voting the money and the function of 
finding the money were vested in the same persons all would 
he well. The mischief is that they are distinct persons. 
One remedy for this state of things would be the abolition 
of the system of compounding. Let those who make the 
levies be the only ones to pay. But, in the first place, this 
is not an easy change to bring about. Here and there, 
indeed, a wise landowner has lowered his rents by the 
amount of the rates paid in respect of each cottage, 
and left the occupants to settle with the rate-collector. 
But instances of this kind are not numerous, and 
the local authorities are naturally not anxious to take 
on themselves the additional trouble and risk of 
collection from individual householders. Indeed, as 
we have seen, even when the tenant of a cottage 
does pay his own rates, he may find compensation for 
the heavier rate in the amenities, social and pecuniary, 
which accompany the imposition of it. There is, 
another incentive to extravagance which must be 
noticed. In not a few cases a parish cheerfully incurs 
a fresh expenditure because only a small part of it 
will fall on the village itself. “There are many rural 
districts,” says the same correspondent of the Times, 
“where a railway company pays any proportion up to 
80 per cent. of the local rates,” the reason being that “‘ the 
actual assessment of a railway company’s ‘running line’ 
in any particular parish is based on the whole of the 
traffic, local or general, that passes over it.” Apart from 
the fairness or unfairness of such a method of raising 
money—a matter on which much can be said on both sides, 
but which is not one that we can discuss on the present 
occasion—it plainly destroys the last security against local 
extravagance. A rate will be levied with a light heart 
when it is known that some 80 per cent. of it will fall 

on a railway company with offices and works a hundred 
miles off. 
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THE SOUL OF THE CHURCH. 

N a sermon preached in Bow Church on the last Sunday 

in October, and reported in the Daily Telegraph of 
November Ist, the Rev. A. W. Hutton made use of the 
following words :—“ To the soul of the Church, if not to its 
body, certainly belong hundreds and thousands of reverent 
men and women, who could not, not anyhow at present, make 
explicitly even so short a confession of faith as that whichI 
have sketched. Implicitly they probably believe more than 
they think; but explicitly to affirm such a creed, or any 
creed, they would hesitate; and yet even these I would claim 
a3 really members of the mystical body of Christ, which 
is the blessed company of all faithful people.” Such an 
expression of opinion did not surprise the present writer, 
as coming from an Anglican Broad Churchman; but he was 
surprised when, a few days later, he came across an analogous 
sentiment in a manual of Roman Catholic doctrine compiled 
bya Roman Catholic priest, whose orthodoxy is vouched for 
ina letter of preface by no less a person than Cardinal 
Manning (“Catholic Belief,’ by the Very Rev. J. Faa di 
Bruno, D.D.; London: Burns and Oates, 6d. net). The 
Roman Catholic Church holds, we read, that Christians out- 
side her pale who “have no suspicion of their religion 
being false, or have not means to discover, or fail in their 
honest endeavours to discover, the true Religion, and who are 
80 disposed in their heart that they would at any cost embrace 
the Roman Catholic Religion if they knew it to be the true 
one, are Catholics in spirit, aud in some sense within the 





Catholic Church, without themselves knowing it. She holds 
that these Christians belong to, and are united to the ‘soul,’ 
as it is called, of the Catholic Church.” That isan expression 
of belief which goes a good deal beyond the regular Roman 
doctrine of invincible ignorance. 

Are there then men belonging to every division of the 
Christian faith who dream of a Church Universal,—a 
Church not straitened by doctrinal tests, not divided by 
dogmatic differences? The two quotations we have made 
above would seem as if it were so. That such a Church 
can ever have any visible shape few are so sanguine as 
to hope; but that it already has a spiritual existence there 
are evidently those who believe. Probably there is no man 
of any religious imagination to whom the dogmas and 
rules of his Church have not appeared at times to be so 
much dry legality, so much subtle metaphysics, so many 
disputable historical statements. The sensation is no new 
thing, though in the present day it may have taken a new 
form. When Solomon built the Temple at Jerusalem he 
believed that its proportions were inspired, and he knew that 
its workmanship had taxed alike the wealth and genius of the 
world. Within it would, he hoped, be performed rites which 
had been ordained by God Himself, by persons specially 
selected to perform them; yet at the moment of the conse- 
cration of the edifice, when the Spirit of God appeared to 
him to pervade its courts, he could think of nothing but 
its utter inadequacy to the great purpose for which it 
had been designed. ‘“ Will God indeed dwell on the 
earth?” he exclaimed in a moment of true faith, yet very 
poignant doubt. “ Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee; how much less this house that 
I have builded?” Such a revulsion of feeling as shook 
the soul of the Jewish King at the very moment when 
he had attained his ecclesiastical ambition must occasionally 
be experienced by the most convinced Roman Catholic, the 
most loyal Anglican, and the most reasonable adherent of the 
freest of all the Free Churches. When it comes, a man may 
stifle it as a sin, or answer it by an argument, or accept it 
as a revelation. A repented sin shakes no man’s theological 
position; an answered doubt may strengthen it incalculably; 
but if a man believes he has had a revelation he may be so 
impressed and filled by the truth of what has been revealed 
that no other truth retains any power over his mind, and he 
may feel constrained to go outside the great Christian 
Cathedral, with its varied priesthood and its many different 
altars, and sacrifice by himself under the blue sky. 

A particular development of the Christian conscience has 
lately led more and more worshippers outside the walls of 
the Church. They have come out from among their fellow- 
Christians, yet they have not, so to speak, deserted to the 
world,—to that world, we mean, friendship with which St. James 
declared to be enmity against God. That is, they have not 
become fleshly, or cruel, or malicious, or even indifferent 
to religion. In spirit they remain loyal to the Christian 
faith, but they are not able with their minds to subscribe to 
those outward symbols which have been elevated by force 
of circumstances into the thing signified. The most ardent 
member of the “body of Christ” must admit that the 
number of these men is growing ever greater and greater, 
and he cannot deny that, whatever religious test they fail to 
fulfil, they cannot be excluded from the spiritual Church by 
the only test which Christ suggested for membership, since 
they do bring forth the fruits of the spirit. If they are to be 
regarded as essentially divided from the Christian Church, 
they do by their very existence undoubtedly weaken her 
position, proving to the satisfaction of her enemies that as 
good results can be produced without Christianity as ever its 
various forms can show. If, however, they are considered to 
make part of the spiritual entity of the Church, they greatly 
augment her strength, compassing her about with a cloud of 
witnesses, witnesses so morbidly fearful of false speech that 
they will assert nothing which it is within the region 
of possibility might one day be proved inaccurate, who 
yet testify by their whole conduct and attitude of mind 
to those truths which the statements they hesitate to con- 
firm were brought forward to substantiate. To Christianity 
they owe their whole philosophy, their whole view of life; 
from Christianity they take their ideal of conduct; and to 
Christianity they look for an answer—so far as any answer 
can be found—to the eternal problems which distress us all. 
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If we can imagine an exhaustive study of the Christian 
religion, its history and dominion, by some one wholly 
outside its influence—say by a learned Japanese—these 
adherents of “the soul of the Church” would of necessity 
be counted within her spiritual realm. They owe everything 
to her, and she owes much to them. It is they who have 
reminded her of what she was in danger of forgetting, that 
no dogma and no fact of history has any religious life if it is 
divorced from its spiritual and moral significance. The soul 
may live without the body, but the body without the soul is 
entirely worthless. It is a proved truth that men yet hope 
through the power of Christianity for the resurrection of the 
dead who cannot share St. Paul’s conviction with regard to the 
fact from which he believed that that hope was derived. It is 
certain, in the eyes of every reasonable moralist, that men 
share in the Christian graces who neglect the Christian means 
of grace. There are men whose lives are at one with the will 
of God wno would hesitate to declare a formal belief in the 
Atonement, and there are those who are firmly convinced of 
the eternal difference between right and wrong, and the 
eternal consequences of sin and righteousness, to whom 
heaven and hell are mere words. On the other hand, if all 
the Christian evidences were sifted so that there could no 
longer remain a doubt in the mind of-a reasonable human 
being as to the literal truth of every letter of the New 
Testament, such proof could not make the world either 
religious or Christian. St. John and St. James both testify 
—the one explicitly, the other implicitly—to this fact. 
St. John in his First Epistle tests every dogma that he 
asserts by its spiritual significance; and St. James lashes 
with his immortal satire the men who expect to save their 
souls by saying their creeds. “Thou believest that there 
is one God; thou doest well: the devils also believe, 
and tremble,” he declares. The writer to the Hebrews, of 
whose orthodoxy there surely never was any breath of doubt, 
deprecates the continual insistence upon dogmas of which he 
was in his own mind absolutely convinced, and for whose 
truth he not improbably died. “Strong meat belongeth to 
them that are of full age,” he asserts, “even those who by 
reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil. Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go on unto perfection.” 

That those who belong to “the soul of the Church ”—who 
pray, like the captive exiles in the Bible, “towards the Temple,” 
yet cannot enter its walls—will ever be accounted spiritual 
members by the majority of the priesthood, we do not suppose. 
Being human, the priesthood, like other professional men, are 
influenced by professional feeling. The priesthood, however, 
even in its widest sense, reckoning all the Orders, from the 
Pope tothe youngest minister of the smallest Free Church, 
make but a small proportion of “the blessed company of all 
faithful people.” It is the laity, not the priesthood, who are 
the dominant partners in the Church Universal. 

That that Church while militant here on earth cannot be 
wholly spiritual, cannot but make definite assertions which, 
while they are not false, yet fall short of the whole truth as 
it is known to the spiritually minded (if such an expression 
as “ the whole truth” is permissible at all), we are sure; but she 
needs to fear, not those whose scrupulousness makes them 
hesitate to agree in her definitions of the undefinable, or 
swear by the verbal accuracy of records no longer susceptible 
of demonstrable proof, but those who in their robust defence 
of the body of religion forget the soul which alone preserves 
it in life. 





THE ETHICS OF DETECTION. 

HE public is not yet rid of the reiteration of the squalid 
details of the Pollard divorce suit, since the solicitor 
employed by the detective agency conducted by a person 
known as Slater has to stand another trial at the next 
Sessions. But it is satisfactory that four of the six defen- 
dants originally charged with having conspired to procure 
false evidence have been sentenced to imprisonment,—the 
only doubt being whether they have not got off rather too 
lightly. Twelve, six, and three months’ hard labour are cer- 
tainly not too severe sentences on men found guilty of the 
crimes of which Henry, the manager of the agency, and his 
subordinates were accused; though we do not forget that all 
four were employed and not employers. However that last 
aspect of the case may have represented itself to the Judge 








who passed sentence, one thing is not doubtful, and thar p 
the odiousness of the methods adopted by the 80-called is 
tives. Money which was lavishly supplied from an 
source—actually nearly three thousand pounds as 
from first to last—was used to procure the commission of 
one crime which would free Mrs. Pollard from th ‘ sa 
: 8 mM: 

tie; not only that, but money was used to suborn Wi 

and to get wretched women to state as facts what they knew 
to be untrue. It is to the credit of more than one of thes 
poor creatures that they hesitated to take the money pressed 
upon them by the servants of the agency. 

The case suggests disquieting reflections; in the first place, 
because it is so much more evidence of the power of money 
to secure what moneyed persons want, even if it be the ruin 
of another man’s life. In the case of the unfortunate may 
Pollard, the pains and trouble which were taken. to procure 
evidence entitling the wife to divorce were absolutely amazing 
Pollard appears to have been addicted to drink,—that is, when 
he could afford to pay for it, which was seldom; but he was 
watched for months without the slightest evidence of anything 
more than drunkenness being obtained; eventually, it seems 
it was determined that money should be used to settle the 
business. And so it would have done, if it had not been for 
unforeseen circumstances which revealed the methods en. 
ployed by Slater’s “ private inquiry agency,” and led to the 
intervention of the King’s Proctor. But if itisa disquieting 
thought that money can pervert the execution of English 
justice—it was only by an accident that Slater came to 
be prosecuted, and the verdict of a Court of Law set aside~ 
it is no less disquieting to think that such things may possibly 
have happened before, and may possibly happen again. The 
Pollard case from first to last has been, if not unique, at least 
distinguished by the fact that extremely large sums of 
money have been forthcoming to further comparatively 
small ends. That is a state of affairs which seems to argue 
a queer lack of the sense of proportion—to put the case 
on very low grounds—on the part of those who were respon. 
sible for the supply of funds. But it also suggests other 
possibilities, We should like to think, and we believe 
we are right in thinking, with Mr. Justice Darling, that the 
methods of this particular “private inquiry agency” have 
been stamped out as a consequence of the Pollard trial. But 
clearly it is not impossible that under other names, and with 
other avowed objects, such agencies as Slater’s might still 
continue to exist, and to influence the decisions of a Court of 
Justice; especially in proceedings for divorce,—for there the 
Judge and jury as often as not must be compelled to pronounce 
a verdict on actions which may be capable of an innocent or 
a guilty interpretation; and if, to reduce the case to an 
absurdity, money has been employed on both sides in ob 
taining witnesses, you do not get much nearer the execution 
of real justice than in the days when Greek juries were 
influenced by the payment of so many obols per head. But 
that suggestion, of course, goes too far. English juries would 
not, and could not, be influenced by questions of money; it 
would be practically impossible, under our jury system, that 
twelve dishonest men could ever be brought together to try a 
case, and the honest men could always “show up” the 
dishonest. But honest men can easily make mistakes when 
they are asked to believe the evidence of this or that appa 
rently honest witness. 

It is no doubt possible to attempt a defence of the system 
of the “ private inquiry agency.” There are questions which, 
it is conceivable, it may seem better, and less likely to lead to 
complications, to refer to private rather than police inspection. 
If, for instance, it is necessary for a business house—and it is 
sometimes necessary—to make private inquiries as to the 
financial status of a client, it is clearly easier for the 
inquiring party to feel that he has in no way committed 
himself to anything “ official,”—the atmosphere of officialdom 
being one which most Englishmen dislike. Again, there is an 
idea abroad, whether justifiable or not, that police methods 
are often clumsy and bungling. It is an idea which is fostered 
by writers of detective stories—one of the most popular kinds 
of fiction—that the policeman-detective is a stupid map, 
easily attracted by obvious theories, readily following “red 
herrings” drawn across a difficult trail; and that. idea, 
naturally, helps the formation of other than police agencies, 
even though such agencies are often enough only carried on 
by ex-police detectives for whom Scotland Yard has ceased to 
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work. And if there exists this demand for 
beable ane agencies among private firms and private 
ner ried which is bound somehow to be supplied, 
ver badly and wrongly it may have been supplied by the 
pa ney—it is no less certain that there must be 
eens ignite at work in public business. Kings are 
= lotted against, and public Ministers, not only in 
oe where most public men suspect their neighbours, 
pool votected from the machinations of illegal societies 
A in te fanatics; and if there were no such agency at 
, ‘a the detective department of the police, obviously 
je? ht become far easier than it is at present to upset a 
ie or to throw a Constitution into the melting-pot, the 
per fa individual bomb-thrower counting nothing in the 
eyes of the secret society employing him. Secret political 
gocieties, clearly, must be secretly watched for the safety of 
nations. But the secrecy thus involved is an honourable 
into which no question of money paid or received 


iness, j in r 
vacthto enter, so far as the deliberate implication of witnesses 
js concerned. The detective employed has not, and cannot 


have, if he is to keep his place under a sound Government, 

any other object than the ascertaining of the bare, stark 
truth, The ascertaining of the truth was, of course, the last 
thing which seemed desirable to the agency whose servants 
have been justly punished. 

Where are you to draw the line between the morality of 
the detective system employed in such cases as the Pollard 
divorce suit and other systems? ‘The cheaply paid system 
of the Divorce Court detective, with all its petty and sordid 
tricks, on the one hand; and what Mr. Kipling has called 
“the great game ”—that is, the detection or the investigation 
of great international businesses—on the other: what is the 
distinction which makes the one system disgusting, and the 
other almost noble? The other day, according to the papers, 
a Russian spy was discovered in Japanese quarters. His guilt, 
ifit must be called guilt, was thoroughly established; he did not 
deny that he was aspy, but he asked for a short time in which to 
pray, and then he went bravely out to be shot. The Japanese, 
certainly thought no less of him because he had cheated, 
pretended, and lied, as he must have done to be wortb any- 
thing as a spy. When he had been shot, some Japanese 
scouts who happened to come across Russian outposts threw 
among them a letter explaining the circumstances in which 
the Russian spy had been shot, and expressing the hope that 
there were many more Russians like him. It is, no doubt, 
not difficult to plead that the spy in a great war may 
be animated by the highest motives, and that the office of 
spy may involve the highest kind of personal bravery,—since 
it must always be high bravery to accept deliberately the 
possibility of sudden death liable to come upon a man at any 
time for many hours and many days together. But after all, 
the spy, however brave he may be, must at one time or 
another have had to throw to the winds many of the deep 
principles of honour which wisely govern intercourse between 
manand man. He must have decided with himself that he 
could bear to accept willing hospitality, and yet to betray 
his host; to get at secrets into which he would never 
be admitted unless he were thought to be as honourable 
as the man who gave him information. And is it not 
inherently difficult to suppose that a man accepting such a 
situation might be not only, what he must be, a brave man, 
but also, what he need not be, a good man? But if he is a 
bad man? If he accepts the post of spy merely because 
such a post is tremendously highly paid, does he differ, so far 
as morality is concerned, from the paltry creatures who have 
just been condemned to punishment in the Pollard case? It 
is difficult to say that he does, if once the question of money 
decides the bargain. But when money is not the deciding 
factor, the difference between the spy who is compelled to be 
dishonest, and the detective who is compelled to be nothing of 
the kind, is the difference between the man who abides by the 
penalties attaching to a dangerous game and the man who 
deliberately breaks the rules. 





WILD LIFE ON SEA BEACHES. 
N the evening of November 5th, a few hours before the 
men of Kent lit up the bonfires of hop-bine with which 
they celebrate the discovery of “Gunpowder Treason and 
Plot,” the great shingle bank which protects the coast against 





the sea until it dwindles to nothing at Sandown Castle was 
being visited by little flocks of birds, coming to it from 
inland, for the purpose of finding their evening meal, The 
day had been very close and warm, which accounted for the 
appearance of perhaps the last brood of martins left in 
England, flying like bats, in search of flies and gnats, over 
the pebble ridge not twenty yards from the waves. But the 
greater number of the bird visitors to the shingle bank were 
larks, linnets, and certain other small birds, the identity of 
which the increasing dusk made doubtful. They were all 
feeding on two ridges of stones, each of which showed for as 
far as the eye could see the dead and withered remains of 
some plants, while others, being either evergreen or not 
affected by the change of season, still showed dark and verdant 
on the reddish surface of the innumerable stones. 

This movement of the little flocks of land birds to the 
very margin of the sea, their silence and isolation, and the 
strangeness of the place in which they were seeking their 
meal in the ever-deepening gloom, could scarcely fail to 
arouse some curiosity as to the nature of the food procurable 
on what from all time has been regarded as the least hos- 
pitable of all the tracts of dry land that earth can offer to its 
children. 

That there is food on the sea beaches must be inferred from 
the number of birds frequenting them by choice. In the list 
are the rare shore-lark, with black throat and horn-like ears» 
and the flocks of beautiful snow-buntings. But there are 
many other birds, as well as various mammals, which 
regularly visit the shingle beaches in greater or less numbers. 
That pretty Northern finch, the twite, is commonly seen 
there, while linnets and redpoles feed where bits of marsh and 
sand-flat fringe the shingle. The rock-pipit lives there all 
the year round on parts of our coast, and where beds of sea 
weed are thrown up in masses on the stones, starlings, and 
even blackbirds, regularly feed upon the beach, At. the 
eastern corner of the Isle of Wight, where this seaweed is 
so abundant as to be sometimes used for manuring the 
land, insect-feeding birds frequent the shingle all the year 
round. Beaches with low reefs to seawards produce a great 
quantity of animal food, not always of a pleasant kind, 
The decaying seaweed breeds enormous quantities of house- 
flies, these creatures laying their eggs in the rotting masses; 
and the maggots offer a rich feast to the starlings, black- 
birds, and other “beachcombers” for a great part of the 
year, for the sun shines strongly and late upon these warm 
shores. The starlings not only feed upon the beach, but 
fly to roost in the crevices and caves of the chalk cliffs at 
night. In these same cliffs the sand-martins also breed, 
and find abundant winged food during their summer stay. 
These cliff sand-martins differ entirely in their nest-building 
methods from the rest of their kind. They make cup-shaped 
nests against the chalk, instead of burrowing, imitating the 
architecture of the common swallow. The beach-haunting 
blackbirds nest in the thick masses of furze and blackthorn 
growing in the sand and clay cliffs; but in winter they 
wander along the coast as far as the feet of the chalk preci- 
pices, living mainly on the sea molluscs and “ sand-hoppers” 
which abound amongst the seaweed, and very possibly on the 
small king-crabs, thousands of which no bigger than a six- 
pence may be found after every tide. 

But this abundance of animal food where seaweed is cast 
upon the shore does not explain the regular visits of some 
seed-eating birds on the desolate, uniform, and apparently 
sterile shingle banks, where little or no weed is ever cast up 
by the sea. How is it that these “stones are made bread,” 
—that even while some Atlantic gale is covering them with 
filmy sponges of bubbly foam little humble birds are seen 
industriously seeking their food among the salty pebbles ? 
The answer is that there is hardly any place in the hottest 
plains of the desert, or the highest and driest passes of the 
Andes, or the hard, earthless, and waterless pebble banks of 
England, the very type of infinite sterility, that is at all times 
and in all seasons wholly devoid of vegetable life. Along the 
margin of the Sahara the “manna” still grows in a night and 
perishes in a day, and the addax antelope can find a living by 
“following the rains.” High up in the dry Andes passes a 
fungus has been found which, during the brief period that it 
retains moisture, is capable of forming food for insect life. 
Under our rainy skies the conditions are far more favourable, 
even though the seed “fall on stony ground,” for, as it does 
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not lack moisture, it does not wither away, as in the parable 
of the Sower. 

The most striking and extraordinary of the plants growing 
on the shingle beaches, and helping to support animal life to 
such an extent that the creatures purposely migrate to this 
desert fringe to eat it, is the sea-pea (Lathyrus maritimus). 
Usually it is only found on the very large pebble banks, 
such as that at Orford or Chesil Beach, but in such places 
it abounds. The pea has a specialised power of germina- 
tion, or, rather, of existing after germination, such as 
might be expected to be found in some desert plant like 
the “rose of Jericho,” but scarcely in our islands. It 
sends out a root, which has apparently no limits in its 
downward growth. This supple white root descends between 
the interstices of the shingle to a depth of many feet 
(the writer has never been able to dig to the bottom of a root), 
until it seems either to reach fresh water, or to be so long that 
its pores can suck in the moisture percolating between the 
shingle after rain along a length sufficient to give the upper 
leaves and the plant generally such moisture as they need. 
The leaves, which are strong and of a dark green, often cover 
many square yards of ground, while the bright purple flowers 
produce in turn bunches of pods, the whole lying low and 
flat on the shingle. Its whole growth and appearance are 
something of a vegetable miracle. The peas are a favourite 
food of wood-pigeons, and hares are particularly fond of the 
leaves. Consequently, wherever the plant grows hares and 
wood-pigeons are found on the pebble beds, sometimes in 
great numbers, more especially at the upper part of the 
Chesil Beach and above Orford Ness. 

For the lesser seed-eating birds there grow upon the 
beach banks other seed-bearing plants, more or less peculiar 
to this strange environment. Looking down the long 
terraced lines, it will be seen that above the high-water mark 
are certain ridges of shingle, on which grow, sparsely and 
at intervals, particular species of plant. One line will 
be mainly sea campion; another, which makes far more 
show, and even at the time of writing is conspicuous 
by its brown-red spikes of seed, is the sea-dock. A little 
further inland is the sea-plantain. Sea-heath, horned poppy, 
and sea-thistle contribute to the birds’ table at certain 
times of the year, and drop their seeds among the stones. 
Frequently on small adjacent marshes and sea-wastes the 
starwort abounds. The seeds of this plant seem most 
attractive to linnets and redpoles. In addition to the food 
produced on the apparently foodless pebbles, vast quantities 
of seeds of plants which grow, not on the pebble banks, but 
on the margins of estuaries, on sea-marshes, and along 
the banks of creeks and sluices, must be taken out to 
sea, and then, floating in with the tide, be washed up on 
to the pebbles, and there left when the waters recede. 
These seeds do not grow on the pebble bank, or, if 
they germinated, would die. But they probably are all, 
or most of them, provided with a waterproof case, which 
keeps them sound for a long time, and thus provides among 
the shingles a lasting store of food which the birds can see, 
though we cannot. 

It so happens that the originals or relations of a 
number of human “food plants” grow by the sea. They 
form a somewhat remarkable list, from the various use- 
ful properties they possess. In one family, for instance, 
are the beet, the glasswort, which is often sold as “pickled 
samphire,” and spinach, which may sometimes be found 
growing as an “escape” from gardens. The sea-beet, 
the only wild example of the family, is very common, and 
produces a fine spike of seed beloved of birds, The seed of 
the salicornia, or glasswort, is sought especially by the 
twite, which, with the flocks of snow-buntings, haunts the 
North Norfolk shore in winter. The latter birds, with their 
beautiful black-and-white plumage, seem so closely wedded to 
the life on the shingle bank that they seldom leave this narrow 
margin, except to take a short flight into the sandhills that 
lie between the pebbles and the shore. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE. 
(To rue Eprror oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say a few words in reply to your 
criticisms in the Spectator of October lst on the papers 





published under the title of “Problems of Hmpite") mee 
approve as sound the principles of Tmperial gove ey 
advocated—viz., the right of each part of the Empinatt 
bears its fair share of Imperial burdens to a voice in a 
control of Imperial expenditure and the direction of Imperial 
policy, and the right of each part of the Empire to m 
its own local affairs in its own way—but you dumm 
the application of the latter of these two principles to th 
government of the United Kingdom. You say, Sir: « font 
out Ireland altogether, what good purpose would be served h; 
the constitutional severance of Scotland and England? You 
have two countries which for all practical purposes form ong 
organic whole. If you sever them you bestow on each an 
arbitrary and inorganic independence. Such a view ig pure 
abstract idealism, which refuses to admit existing bonds of 
union, and would show a positive genius for disintegration 
before setting to the work of federation.” In two of 
the papers under discussion I endeavour to get forth 
my ideal of the structure on which I believe Imperial 
Federation must be built,—viz., four federations of the self. 
governing communities of the Empire, that is, in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and the United Kingdom, The 
several countries of the United Kingdom, I fully admit, 
form, and must remain, in their relation to all other 
parts of the Empire, one organic whole. The legislativg 
union of the several countries of the United Kingdom must 
be preserved in the United Kingdom Parliament, which wil] 
for many years to come, perhaps for all time, remain also the 
Imperial Parliament, in the same way as the legislative union 
of Canada is preserved in the Dominion Parliament, 1 
devolve on subordinate Legislatures in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland (possibly also in Wales) powers similar to thosg 
possessed by the provincial Parliaments of Canada would not 
be to bestow on each an arbitrary and inorganic independence, 
and would no more affect the integrity of the United Kingdom 
than a similar process has affected the integrity of Canada, 
To your question, ‘“‘ What good purpose would be served by 
the constitutional severance of Scotland and England?” 
(which, I submit, is a strained description of what I propose) 
Ireply: (1) the Imperial Parliament, being freed from the 
necessity of attending to what, from the Imperial point of 
view, is mere parochial business, would be able to devote 
greater and more sustained attention to the business of the 
Empire, the Navy and Army would be better administered, and 
a better control would be kept over public expenditure; (2) the 
waste of time which now takes place through the interference 
of Scotchmen in purely English questions, and of Englishmen 
in purely Scotch questions, and the danger of such questions 
being decided in many cases contrary to the wishes of the 
people solely affected, would be avoided. If it were the 
practice to pass measures applicable to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, this argument would fall to the ground, 
But as a matter of fact, as regards local government 
and education—to give only two illustrations—each part 
of the United Kingdom is dealt with on special lines, 
In the ten years 1891-1900 the number of statutes passed 
was 626. Excluding from these annual and recurrent Acts, 
and Acts affecting only the Colonies, the remainder, 529, 
consists of 341 Acts which apply exclusively to one (or in 
a few cases to two) of the three kingdoms, and only 188 
which affect the United Kingdom as a whole. May I, in con- 
clusion, suggest that a better understanding of the principles 
which I perhaps have failed to make clear will be obtained 
by those who will study Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches in the 
House of Commons on the Home-rule Bill of 1886, the 
provisions of the Canadian Constitution, and Mr. Bernard 
Holland’s book “Imperium et Libertas,” which, by the way, 
is dedicated to the present Colonial Secretary P—I am, Sir, ke, 
T. A. Brassey, 





THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AT 
THE POLLS. 
{To THE EviITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srir,—Weeks, if not months, before reading the concluding 
paragraph in your article of the 5th inst., as to the duty of 
Unionist Free-traders, I had made up my mind that the 
course of action which you so strongly advocate is the one 
which I intend to pursue at the next General Election. A 
“good man” weighs much with me in political matters, and 
in the Sevenoaks division we have as Member one who rightly 
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that appellation, and for whom I have consistently 

er since the Home-rule split. My vote will, with 

wied transferred to the Free-trade candidate for this 
ee whoever he may be! As a danger to the Empire, 
awa with all its objectionable features, is a dwarf com- 
eu Mr, Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform scheme; and if 
ionist Free-traders will only have the good sense and 
y mY to follow your advice, they may even succeed in 
king the next Free-trade Government independent of the 
pip If so, the question of Home-rule will, in my 
pe (reading between the lines of the Liberal leaders’ 


speeches), be relegated to the Greek Kalends.—I am, Sir, = 





THE SOUTHAMPTON CONFERENCE AND THE 
FISCAL QUESTION. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sz,—Mr. Ward Humpbhreys’s letter is an interesting supple- 
ment to the somewhat meagre reports which appeared of the 
National Union Conference. That at a gathering composed 
almost entirely of “food-tax chaps” a 10s. duty on wheat 
should have been advocated is hardly to be wondered at; nor 
is one surprised to read that these gentlemen fell out among 
themselves as to the mode in which the sums that are going 
to be levied at the Customs under Protection are to be divided. 
The reports of the meeting show that in his plucky attempt 
to maintain Free-trade principles Mr. Humphreys was howled 
down. He also, I believe, lost his seat on the Council. The 
entire proceedings show that the delegates of Conservative 
Associations throughout the country intend to give no quarter 
politically to Unionist Free-traders. In this there is no doubt 
they are true representatives of those who send them to the 
Conference. Their champion is Mr. Chamberlain, and it is 
with Mr. Chamberlain we have to deal. The mere fact that 
Mr, Balfour is claimed by both parties shows clearly that his 
position is ambiguous. From a party point of view his tactics 
may have been very skilful, but when the day of reckoning 
comes all the niceties and complications of the situation will 
be swept aside, and the momentous question, Free-trade or 
Protection? will have to be decided by the majority of voters 
towhom ideas of mere party loyalty are not the chief con- 
sideration. Personally, I hold that the Protectionist party 
should be considered without animus. They have for many 
years past formed a majority of the Conservative party. The 
Fair-trade agitation of the early “eighties ” was undoubtedly 
a popular movement, though it fizzled out, because on coming 
into office the Conservative leaders agreed with Lord 
Beaconsfield that Protection was damned, and also, no 
doubt, because the Home-rule agitation held the field. 
The cause has now been taken up by the leading politician 
of the day, and naturally all honest Protectionists are jubilant. 
That a majority of the Liberal Unionist party, whose strong 
point was always considered to be intellect, should also have 
rallied to what to them is a new faith is less explicable. To 
those Unionists who are Free-traders the duty which you 
have always urged upon them seems, if possible, to be clearer 
thanever. ‘T'o those who look on Protection as a greater evil 
than war it seems idle to talk of party loyalty and the danger 
of this or that Radical scheme. To justify them in voting, if 
necessary, for Radical candidates, Unionists can quote Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own words to the defeated Tariff Reformer in 
West Monmouth, and not “sacrifice Imperial interests to 
petty questions of local politics or party ambition.’—With 
apologies for trespassing on your space, which, I fear, is now 
likely to be somewhat encroached upon since the undoubted 
Tariff Reform victory of the purchase of the Standard has 
deprived the Unionist Free-trade party of its powerful daily 
advocate, I am, Sir, &e., E. M. Ross. 
5 Belgrave Mansions, Abbey Road, N.W. 


[To rue Epitor or tHe “ SpecTaTor.”] 
8m—I can confirm the statement by Mr. G. H. Ward 
Humphreys in your issue of November 5th as to the 
“strenuous personal efforts” made by certain Protectionist 
Members of Parliament to eject members from the Council, 
with the addition that this is no new thing, and that these 
efforts have not been confined to the dismissal of Free- 
traders, but extended to any member who let it be known 
that he objected, not necessarily to Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff 





Reform scheme, but to the mode of its inception, as destruc- 
tive of the Unionist party and disloyal to the Prime Minister. 
The annoying thing is that the most bitter and virulent 
members of the Council—who carefully arrange yearly for 
their own re-election—are by no means men of great note 
in their own neighbourhood or in Parliament, their self- 
endowed importance arising from the abuse of a position it 
should have been impossible for them to arrogate. The 
Council is now, with a distinguished exception or two, a 
mere clique of third-rate politicians, the appearance of 
the most capable of whom on a political platform is 
sufficient to ensure the defeat of the favoured cand:- 
date. These men regard with jealousy the intrusion into 
the sacred circle of any outsider, whatever his record, or 
whatever the need of his services by the division or county 
which nominated him, if he declines to subscribe to their 
shibboleth. I cannot suppose the Council of the National 
Union was intended to sink into an affair of this sort; but it 
is no doubt a powerful political organisation, and capable (at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s dictation) of completing the disruption of 
the Unionist party, even as a gang of Irish labourers, picks 
in hand, might destroy the conscientious work of the old 
builders.—I am, Sir, &c., JouHN A. BRIDGES. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 

Srir,—With reference to Dr. Hogan’s letter to you in the 
Spectator of October 29th, I can give you another case of 
Protestant ascendency, which is perhaps not quite so much to 
his taste. Up to the year 1899, at which date the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act came into operation, Irish county 
surveyors were appointed by open competitive examination 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, the appoint- 
ments going to those who obtained the highest marks. The 
result in 1899 was as follows:—Total number of county sur- 
veyors in Ireland, thirty-eight; number of Roman Catholic 
county surveyors, four, receiving about £2,000 a year; 
Protestant county surveyors of different denominations, 
thirty-four, receiving about £17,000 a year. Perhaps Dr. 
Hogan will explain. In case he says this result is due to a 
want of educational facilities, then I will have something 
more to say. Whatever Dr. Hogan may wish your readers to 
infer, I regret to tell you that the Catholic Association is 
at present an active propaganda, none the less so because 
it is not carried on openly and above board. Its influence is 
at present one of the most malignant features of life ‘in 
this country, and is calculated to blight its prospects, and 
produce a feeling of despair in every Irishman worthy of the 
name.—I am, Sir, &e., Ipsz Drxit. 


(To Tue Epiror or THz “ SpecTaToR.”’] 

S1r,—May I, as an Irish Catholic, enter a protest against the 
views expressed by the Very Rev. Dr. Hogan in recent letters 
to the Spectator? In his last letter in the issue of Novem- 
ber 5th he says “ that in Ireland Catholics, no matter how well 
qualified, are kept out, and that Protestants have practically 
a monopoly of everything over here.” This may have been 
true of the Ireland which still seems to colour Maynooth 
ideas, an Ireland of a happily almost forgotten past, but it is 
certainly not true of modern Ireland. 


As far as an impartial observer can judge, the Irish Govern- 
ment is making an effort to man all oflices from the point of view 
of efficiency. In a country where religious feeling has run high, 
and has not yet entirely subsided, this is naturally displeasing to 
partisans like Mr. William Moore on the one side, and—notwith- 
standing his disclaimer—Dr. Hogan on the other. Apart from 
Government offices, partisanship is still shown in appointments ; 
not, of course, in the more liberal professions, as Dr. Mc Weeney, 
in reply to Dr. Hogan’s paper on the Catholic Association at 
Maynooth, said “in his profession at least, Catholics could attain 
the highest positions,’—meaning, I take it, such positions as were 
in the gift of the medical profession. Where, however, appoint- 
ments are in the hands of local and partisan bodies, religion 
is often taken into account. For this disastrous policy men 
like Mr. William Moore and Dr. Hogan are largely re- 
sponsible, and may divide the honour, if honour it be 
to promote the destruction of national efficiency. In Belfast 
it would be difficult to have a Catholic elected to an 
office in the gift of the municipality. But this is by no 
means confined to Protestants. Let Ballinasloe serve as an 
example on the Catholic side. A Catholic Board, including 
three Bishops and three priests, appointed the junior medical 
officer, Dr. Kirwan, to the medical superiatendentship of the 
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Ballinasloe Lunatic Asylum over the head of his senior, Dr. 
Mills, on purely religious grounds. There was no question of the 
fitness of either candidate. It was due simply to his being a 
Protestant that Dr. Mills, a man of unblemished reputation and 
of acknowledged professional ability, was refused an appointment 
which he would have got had he been a Catholic. I regret, as a 
Catholic, that the feeling has now grown so strong in Ireland 
that Catholics will act according to the worst traditions of 
religious partisanship, from which in the past Catholics them- 
selves suffered, that Protestants seem to have made up their 
minds not to apply for appointments in the gift of Catholic 
popular bodies. 

Dr. Hogan says: “It is absurd to suggest that Sir Horace 
Plunkett could not get amongst three and a half million Catholics 
a single man competent to fill the position of first, second, or even 
third assistant in the National Library of Ireland.” The absurdity 
is rather in Dr. Hogan’s statement, which is but an example of 
the inaccuracy of his statements, general and particular, both in 
his paper at the Maynooth Union and in his letters to the 
Spectator. The present librarian of the National Library, Mr. 
Lyster, and his assistants, Messrs. Praeger and McGee, held these 
offices long before Sir Horace Plunkett got control of the National 
Library. Does Dr. Hogan suggest that Sir Horace Plunkett is 
guilty of bigotry because he does not remove these officials? 
I do not know what their religious belief may be, nor, I suspect, 
does Sir Horace Plunkett, but—and I speak from personal know- 
ledge—it would be well for any library in any country to have 
the services of three such men, whose ability and helpfulness 
readers and workers at the National Library in Kildare Street 
have often gladly acknowledged. 

Dr. Hogan disclaims any intention of exciting ill-feeling 
between Protestants and Catholics. The effect of one’s words 
does not always follow the intention. Moreover, such misstate- 
ments of fact in a country where partisanship is still an evil to 
be reckoned with make one doubt even the intention. It is 

tesque to accuse Mr. Balfour or Mr. Wyndham of religious 
igotry. Sir Horace Plunkett, who, perhaps more than any other 
man in Ireland, has worked throughout his career in the support of 
the cause of justice, fair play, and efficiency, has excited the anger 
of partisans of both religions. He appoints a Catholic to office, 
and Mr. William Moore attacks him as the betrayer of the 
Protestant party. He is supposed to appoint a Protestant, or 
even does appoint one, and Dr. Hogan’s indignation is aroused. 
The truth is, Sir Horace Plunkett is an honest man. It is diffi- 
cult to be entirely fair in a country like Ireland; but even there 
one hopes that honesty of purpose and of action, combined with 
an intelligent understanding of the needs of the country, will 
ultimately prevail against partisan forces, which seem to hate 
each other only less than they hate the truth. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Non-PARTISAN. 


[We do not wish to prolong this controversy, but should 
Dr. Hogan desire to answer the above letters, as no doubt he 
will, we shall be glad to print any reply from him of 
moderate length.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN” REVISED. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I am very far from wishing to say a word in the defence 
of this Revised Version, but there are two points mentioned in 
your notice of the book in last week’s issue on which I ask to 
be allowed to say a few words of explanation. It is true that 
the original version of the Rev. Godfrey Thring’s “The 
radiant morn hath passed away ” had the line “ Our life is but 
a fading dawn”; but Mr. Thring was never satisfied with the 
expression “fading dawn,” and he himself altered it to 
“autumn day,” to which you take exception, and it was so 
printed in the second edition of his own hymnal, from which, 
no doubt, the editors of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern” have 
adopted it. But he was still dissatisfied, and altered the 
stanza again to read as follows -— 
“ Our life is but an autumn sun, 
Its glorious noon how quickly past ;— 
Lead us, O Christ, our life-work done, 
Safe home at last ;” 

and he expressed to me his strong desire that this should be 
considered the final and authorised version, and the only one the 
publication of which he sanctioned. The verse appears in this 
correct form in the new edition of “ Church Hymns” issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and it is to be 
regretted that the editors of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
do not appear to be acquainted with the author's latest 
wishes; but in any case they must be acquitted of the 
charge of having altered the hymn on their own responsibility. 
The other point in your review on which I wish to remark is 
the use of the word “folk” in the place of “flock” in the 
second verse of the “ Old Hundredth.” There is no doubt but 
that “folk” is the correct reading, as was pointed out many 
years ago by the late Major G. A. Crawford, whose authority 





in these matters is recognised by all who are soqnaintel ain 
the subject. In the first known edition of the hyn nee 
Psalter, 1560-61—the word is printed “ folck,” aA 
very easily metamorphosed into “ flock.” That “foe 
z.e., “ people ”—is the true reading will be easily recognised i 
the prose version of the psalm be recalled: “We are Hy 
people and the sheep of bis pasture.” “We are His flock ts 
doth us feed, and for His sheep He doth us take,” ig din " 
saying the same thing twice. The true version wag Fi 
restored in Thring’s hymnal in 1882, and is adopted by the 
new version of “Church Hymns.” The editors of « Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” are therefore again entitled to an 
acquittal. The view which you appear to take—that 
palpable error must be continued, or that an author mug 
not be allowed to alter his own hymn, if both have been 
consecrated by many years of use—is one which T think wil] 
not meet with universal acceptance.—I am, Sir, &., 
Vicars’ Court, Lincoln. Heyry W. Hortoy, 


[To THe Epitor or THE “Sprctator.” | 
Sir,—I do not stand for the defence of “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” in the new or older edition, but I venture to defend 
the alteration (which you criticise) from “At even ere the sun 
was set” to “ At even when the sun did set.” It would hare 
been better, perhaps, not to have made the second change 
but the first was necessary. The reference is to Mark i 32, 
and it is evident that it was not until after sunset, when the 
Sabbath was ended, that the sick were brought out for healing, 
That the hymn is usually sung in church after sunset makes 
the emendation the more appropriate. I do not like changes, 
but there is no reason why we should go on singing a fal 
statement when the change of one word puts things right— 
I am, Sir, &e., THo. W. Guapstonz, 
15 Allfarthing Lane, Wandsworth, S.W. 





THE CONGO QUESTION AT THE INTER. 
NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 


[To THe EpitTor or THE “Spectator.” 


Si1z,—I have noticed with considerable surprise since my return 
from the United States published statements to the effect that 
the International Peace Congress which met at Boston last 
month, being appealed to by Cardinal Gibbons not to discuss 
the Congo question, adopted the views of his Eminence in 
that respect. Now, while it is perfectly accurate that Cardinal 
Gibbons did appeal to the Peace Congress (acting, I feel sur, 
on insufficient information) not to discuss the Congo question, 
it is absolutely untrue that the International Peace Congress 
acquiesced in the Cardinal’s request. The precise contrary is 
indeed the fact, and after hearing what I had publicly to say 
on the subject, and after hearing, also in public, the repr. 
sentative of the Congo Government, the Congress passed 
unanimously on the 7th ult. the following resolution brought 
forward in my name. A copy of this resolution was forwarded 
to the American Government :— 


“ Whereas the International Association of the Congo obtained 
in 1884 from the American Government that its flag should be 
recognised as that of a friendly State (which recognition was 
subsequently endorsed by the Powers of Europe at Berlin) on 
the ground that it was an organisation formed to protect the 
interests and welfare of the natives, to promote legitimate com- 
merce, and to preserve the neutrality of the Congo Valley, over 
which it sought to exercise authority: And whereas it is alleged 
that the Government of the Congo Free State has officially 
appropriated the land of the natives and the products of commer- 
cial value yielded by the land, thus leading to the committal of 
grave wrongs upon the native races, and to the infringement of 
the rights secured for international commerce by the act of the 
Conference of Berlin: And whereas this is a question which may 
lead to grave international complications: This Congress, in the 
interests of peace, recommends that the following questions 
should be referred either to the Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague, or to a renewed Conference of Powers concerned in the 
formation of the Congo Free State:—(1) Is the Government of 
the Congo Free State still to be regarded as the trustee of the 
Powers which recognised the flag of the International Associa- 
tion? (2) If not, what is the position of the Congo Free State in 
international law, and in what manner may the grave questions 
concerning its alleged actions be satisfactorily and competently 
determined ? ” 

I feel sure I may rely upon your courtesy to insert this com 
munication.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Mor&t, 
Hon. Sec., Congo Reform Association. 

4 Oldhall Street, Liverpool. 
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BOLTS FROM THE BLUE. 

[To THe Epitor OF THE “SprcrTaTor.”’ | 
In your article under the above heading in last week’s 
el ousay that “the genuine advocates of peace should 
Specta as the customary. rule for civilised States, any 
al sgh any system which inserts between the cause of 
" d the war itself a regulated pause.” May I remind you 
afin a clause to this effect forms part of the Hague Con- 
) : - (2) that the British Government in 1899 refused to 
ee it, although Lord Pauncefote expressed his conviction 
” a they had done so the war in South Africa would have 
it averted? The suggestion was originally put forward by 
haps Nelidoff, then Russian Ambassador at Rome. It was 
taken upat the Hague Conference by the late Mr. F. W. Holls, 
secretary to the American delegation, and embodied in the 
Convention, where it forms Article VIII. It is known as the 

Special Mediation Clause, and runs as follows :— 

«The Signatory Powers are agreed in recommending the appli- 
cation, when circumstances permit, of special mediation in the 


i m: 
ss =r it * serious difference endangering the peace, the States 


i shall each choose a Power, to whom they entrust the 
at wo "of entering into direct communication with the Power 
on on the other side with the object of preventing the rupture 


i lations. 
tae the period of the mandate, the term of which, unless 


otherwise stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, the States in 

nflict shall cease from all direct communication on the subject 
of the dispute, which is regarded as having been referred exclu- 
sive to the mediating Powers, who shall use their best efforts to 


the controversy. ; . 
sf of a definite rupture of pacific relations, these Powers 


remain charged with the joint duty of taking advantage of every 
opportunity to restore peace.” 

This article, it will be observed, provides for more than a 
pause, But I do not suppose you would object to utilising 
the pause by allowing friendly outsiders to act as seconds en- 
trusted with the duty of averting a duel if honour permitted. 
Of course, I need hardly say that the suggestion approved by 
Lord Pauncefote for applying the principle of this article to 
our dispute with President Kriiger did not include the intro- 
duction of foreign mediators. Ail that he desired was the 
selection by each side of new negotiators, so that they could 
secure a pause and a fresh deal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wiuiiam T. Step. 





THE BALTIC FLEET. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sm,—As one of the oldest surviving readers of the Spectator, 
I venture to express my surprise at your paragraph in the 
issue of Saturday, November 5th, referring to the statements 
ina letter published in the Manchester Guardian of Novem- 
ber 8rd, as written by a subaltern officer in the Baltic Fleet 
to his father, and communicated by him in a translation to a 
correspondent of that journal. One is inclined to ask two 
questions :—(1) Is it probable that a young officer, whose 
experience would be chiefly confined to his own ship, should 
have such knowledge as the letter implies as to the general 
condition of the whole fleet ? (2) Is it not improbable that 
the father of such an officer, receiving such a communication, 
should proceed at once to communicate it in a translation to 
an English correspondent, with an entire disregard of the 
consequences it might involve to his son ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

SENEX INCREDULUS. 

[We feel sure that so carefully edited a paper as the 
Manchester Guardian would not have published the letter in 
question unless it had reason to believe in the good faith of 
its correspondent.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE DOGGER BANK INCIDENT. 

[To tHe Eviror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
§ir,—May I invite your concurrence in the opinion that the 
tragedy off the Dogger Bank is easily explained? I suggest 
that it was due to one or more Russian warships mistaking 
fishing-boats for torpedo-boats. I know that this explanation 
is derided by “the man in the street,” but is it by naval 
experts? The mistake is not unknown in the British Navy. 
Permit me to refer you to the “ Naval Annual” for 1901, 
p. 115, the writer being that eminent civilian expert on naval 
affairs, Mr. J. R. Thursfield, who tells us that in the Naval 
Mancuvres of 1900— 


amongst a fleet of fishing-boats off the Skelligs on the night of 
July 27th. Mistaking them for torpedo-boats, and remaining 
among them apparently for some hours, she persuaded herself 
that she must have been torpedoed, and loyally hoisting the 
‘Blue Peter’—the signal for being out of action—proceeded 
quickly to Milford, there to await the decision of the umpires. 
As no torpedo-boats were, nor, under Admiral Rawson’s orders, 
could have been engaged, the decision was naturally given in 
her favour. But the action of the ‘Minerva’ was remarkable, 
not to say quixotic. Such an incident could not, of course, 
happen in war; but even in war cruisers which mistake fishing- 
boats for torpedo-boats are likely to meet with strange adventures 
and to play the enemy’s game rather than their own.” 

The ‘ Minerva’ is a twenty-knot cruiser of 5,600 tons, and her 
action was even more extraordinary than that of the Russian 
Admiral, or whoever was primarily responsible for the Dogger 
Bank firing. Not only did the ‘Minerva’ make a similar 
mistake, and thisona July night; she is said to have remained 
among the fishing craft “apparently for some hours ” without 
discovering her mistake. It is difficult to understand how 
this could be, but it is recorded in the sober pages of Brassey, 
and by Mr. Thursfield. 

Nor was this the only remarkable mistake of the kind 
recorded as occurring during the 1900 manewuvres. My 
authority is still the “ Naval Annual,” p. 113:— 

“On one occasion a destroyer is said to have passed at night 
six friendly battleships steaming without lights and to have 
mistaken them for six torpedo-boats.” 

Now if it be strange that the Captain of a British cruiser 
could mistake a fishing-boat for a torpedo-boat, it is even 
stranger that a destroyer, manned by the pick of the Fleet— 
as all destroyers are—could mistake six battleships for six 
torpedo-boats. There is not much similarity between a torpedo- 
boat and a fishing-boat; there is less between a battleship 
and a torpedo-boat. I do not recall that the Captain of 
the ‘ Minerva’ was reprimanded for his mistake, and it must 
be assumed, therefore, that his superiors did not consider 
it proof of incompetence. Why, then, should we assume it to 
be impossible that a Russian commander made a similar 
mistake? And if he did—and it is so proved by the inter- 
national tribunal—should we have just ground of complaint 
if the Czar followed British precedent and left those who 
mistook unpunished? That the consequences of the Russian 
mistake were terrible, whereas the ‘ Minerva’s’ mistake hurt 
nobody, is beside the point. If we are to believe information 
that comes from Russian sources, the Russians prefer to rest 
their case on a cock-and-bull story about Japanese torpedo- 
boats being off the Dogger Bank. An International Com- 
mission composed of five veteran and distinguished seamen 
may be expected to put aside fanciful theories, and if they 
accept the simple explanation of mistake there will be apology, 
and reparation, but not punishment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE WEDLAM. 

[Our correspondent’s letter is a valuable contribution to the 
controversy, and we have no doubt that the considerations 
he urges will receive the fullest recognition from the Com- 
mission of Inquiry. If, however, the Russian ships had been 
navigated as carefully as they should have been in waters 
full of neutral shipping, they should have known that 
they were on the Dogger, and have expected to see trawlers, 
not torpedo-boats. The fact that Russia is at war with an 
enemy fourteen thousand miles away cannot give her a right 
to fire at large on anything which looks like a torpedo-boat. 
Suppose the Russians had encountered real torpedo-boats— 
French, German, or British—that would not have given 
them the right to fire.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“VACUOUS, STOLID, SILENT, DULL”? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Str,—It is possible that we may sometimes read strange 
meanings into that curious human document,—the modern 
schoolboy. Even the practised eye of a schoolmaster of 
many years’ experience—an eye trained (possibly) in that 
school of negative human criticism once called “the old 
Adam”—may fail to discern the original text, written faint 
between the lines. Inability to answer the questions in a 
“divinity paper’—the modern equivalent for the old- 
fashioned “ Bible lesson’—need not imply gross ignorance 
either of the matter or spirit of the Bible. (There was a 
Senior Wrangler not so long ago who was notorious for his 
inability to do ordinary addition and subtraction sums 





“The ‘ Minerva,’ scouting off the West Coast of Ireland, got 





correctly.) Inarticulateness is not dumbness; nor does 
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even a “vacuous, stolid, silent, dull” manner argue lack 
of enthusiasm or a spiritual apprehension quickened— 
it may be—by careful religious instruction at home. 
A well-known spiritual director, of much experience among 
young men and boys, gave this advice recently to an 
assembly of mothers: “Don’t be afraid to talk to your sons 
on religious matters; but be sure you don’t expect an answer 
from them.” A few years ago these lines—quick with “the 
sympathy of a perfect comprehension”—appeared in the 
Spectator, from the pen of Canon Beeching :— 
“To Timur, not To Hurry WITH THE Boys. 

Let them be a little space, 

Though they lack our crowning grace; 

Though their talk be not about 

Things we talk of, dining out; 

Though their jokes are hard to see: 

Let them be. 

Could we once have been as they ? 

Fat and rosy, fresh and gay, 

With such reverence for the fact, 

With such perfect want of tact, 

Yes? Well, all the same, prithee, 

Let them be.” 
Even so—the time is not yet. Let them be.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
An OLp-FAasHIONED MOTHER. 


[We cannot publish any further correspondence on this 
subject.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 

(lo tue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Lancashire soon calls out when her staple trade is bad. 
Mr. Morley says that a cotton manufacturer would rather die 
than acknowledge good times. But these we have now with 
us all along the line, excepting in one section which is slowly 
getting on itsfeet. ‘The ever-increasing number of readers of 


the Spectator ought to know that it is many years since pro- 
ducers of piece goods experienced so active and remunerative 


a business. And it is all due to the export demands, for our 

home department is slack owing to well-known causes.—I 

am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 








POETRY. 


AT BAY. 
My child is mine. 

Blood of my blood, flesh of my flesh is he, 

Rocked on my breast and nurtured at my knee, 

Fed with sweet thoughts ere ever he drew breath, 

Wrested in battle through the gates of death. 
With passionate patience is my treasure hoarded, 
And all my pain with priceless joy rewarded. 

My child is mine. 

Nay, but a thousand thousand powers of ill 

Dispute him with me: lurking wolf-like still 

In every covert of the ambushed years. 

Disease and danger dog him: foes and fears 
Bestride his path, with menace fierce and stormy. 
Help me, O God! these are too mighty for me! 

My child is mine. 

But pomp and glitter of the garish world 

May wean him hence; while, tenderly unfurled 

Like a spring leaf, his delicate spotless days 

Open in blinding sunlight. And the blaze 
Of blue and blossom, scents and songs at riot, 
May woo him from my wardenship of quiet. 

My child is mine. 

Yet all his gray forefathers of the past 

Challenge the dear possession: they o’ercast 

His soul’s clear purity with dregs and lees 

Of vile unknown ancestral impulses: 

And viewless hands, from shadowy regions groping, 
With dim negation frustrate all my hoping. 
My child is mine. 

By what black fate, what ultimate doom accurs’d, 

Shall be that radiant certainty revers’d ? 

Though hell should thrust its fiery gulfs between, 

Though all the heaven of heavens should intervene, 
Bound with a bond not God Himself will sever, 
The babe I bore is mine for ever and ever. 


MUSIC. 


——< ——. 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY®* 
In the first volume of the new and revised edition of Grove’ 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians the publi a 

‘ ary Q ’ publishers and editor 
give solid proof of their resolve to pay a worthy tribute to th 
genius of the first editor. Genius is a high word to uge Me 
may not be warranted by Grove’s creative abilities; but Ne 
one recalls his inspiring personality, his fervour, his mip 
influence as an educator, his “genius for friendship” and fe 
encouragement, the exaggeration, if it be an exaggeration 
may be readily pardoned. Grove’s services ag editor ti 
unique, and they have been acknowledged first and foremost 
by a very graceful compliment. The Dictionary was alia 
known as Grove or Grove’s Dictionary, and the name on ni 
title-page has now been altered in accordance with general 
usage. Next, his three great monographs on Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, which constituted his chief cone 
tributions to the work, and which undoubtedly interfere with 
its balance, have only been altered to the extent of jp. 
corporating materials which he left behind for the pu 
Finally, the work of revision has been entrusted to Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, who was not only associated with Grove as a valued 
contributor, but was selected by him to edit the long ang 
important appendix to the first edition. 

The issue of a second edition is not merely an evidence of 
the popularity and usefulness of the work; it was rendered 
highly desirable by the progress of music in the quarter of g 
century which has elapsed since the first volume appeared, 
The passing of Brahms and Verdi and Wagner has enabled 
their services to art to be regarded in a truer perspective, 
New stars have arisen in the musical firmament—Stransy, 
Elgar, Bruneau, Humperdinck, Puccini, Mascagni, to mention 
no others—new movements have been initiated, while of late 
we have witnessed the remarkable development, destined to 
exercise so momentous an influence on the fortunes of the 
virtuoso, of those automatic appliances of which the pianola 
and the gramophone are the most formidable examples, Music, 
in a word, has moved, and it was needful that a standard 
work should take cognisance of its movement. Moreover, the 
Dictionary, admirable and helpful as it was, suffered ina 
variety of ways from the defects of its qualities. The in. 
spiring influence of “G.,” the delightfully human and 
illuminating touches in his own work, the width of his 
sympathies and culture, and the variety of points from 
which he approached and attacked his subject, lent the 
work a charm which appealed powerfully to the general 
reader, and happily survives largely in its revised form. But 
the value of the work was marred by serious flaws, imper- 
fections, and omissions. The Dictionary was originally 
planned to occupy two volumes, and the first volume was 
carried as far as the letter “I.” It was subsequently com. 
pleted in four volumes, the greater part of the fourth and last 
being occupied by an appendix containing many supplementary 
articles and long lists of corrections. The balance and arrange 
ment of the work, in short, left a great deal to be desired, 
Again, Grove, though in many respects an ideal ‘editor, was 
undoubtedly handicapped by his lack of technical knowledge. 
His own enthusiasm led him to treat enthusiasts with too 
much latitude, and to insert many unnecessary and irrelevant 
articles and details. He had all the virtues of the amateur 
in the highest sense of the word, but he was not free from 
the drawbacks of amateurishness in its restricted meaning. 
Perhaps the most signal instance of this weakness was the 
omission from the first edition of an article on Acoustics. 
The task of the present editor, it will readily be inferred 
from the foregoing remarks, has been no sinecure. He has 
had not only to revise the Dictionary in accordance with new 
lights—scientific, archaeological, and critical—and to include 
a host of fresh biographical notices, but he has had to recast 
the whole, incorporating the appendix in the body of the 
work, and restoring the balance between the earlier and later 
letters of the alphabet; the first of the five volumes which 
the Dictionary is announced to comprise carrying us down to 
“iy.” As arrangements have been made for the publication 
of the five volumes at much closer intervals than the four of 





* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, M.A., F.S.A, Vol. L, ‘A to E,” London: Macmillan and Cy 
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the editor confidently expects that pe 
. , ndix at the end will not be so great as 
sees the eleven years covered by the publication of the 
ear” i With certain reserves, Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
first eri in his capacity of editor or contributor, 
werk; * high commendation. Where possible, articles 
ert nape te and brought up to date by their original 
us wet it is a matter for sincere satisfaction that Mr. 
ee eat one of the most learned, most modest, and most 
- a af musical antiquaries, had nearly completed the task 
: articles before his death last year. Mr. Cap- 
-'g article on “ Acoustics ” fills a hiatus valde deflendus in the 
yrs | edition, and an admirable new article on “ Counter- 
ee oro Dr. Walford Davies proves the organist of the Temple 
he ta critic as well as a distinguished composer. 
a Mr, Fuller Maitland is to be congratulated on securing the 
vices of Mr. W. H. Hadow, whose masterly notice of Berlioz 
* Jeasure to read, apart from the sanity of the writer's point 
pe The article on Bach is greatly enlarged, and Mr. Dann- 
reather has expanded his short notice of Chopin into a really 
worthy appreciation of the most aristocratic of all composers. 
Other valuable new features in the new edition are Dr. Ernest 
Walker’sarticle on “ Musical Degrees,” and that of Mr. Vaughan 
Williams on “ Conducting,” in which due acknowledgment is 
made of the abilities of Mr. Henry J. Wood. These and 
many other instances might be adduced to show how con- 
gcientiously and successfully the editor has striven to remedy 
the deficiencies of the original edition. On the other hand, 
we hold that he has shown quite undue tenderness in dealing 
with otiose and irrelevant matter in the old edition, that he 
has throughout allotted excessive space to executants as 
compared with creative musicians, and that in dealing with 
living musicians he has been far too generous in acknow- 
ledging the claims of those who have not emerged from the 
stage of promise or probation. Of the unnecessary articles, 
the most conspicuous examples are to be found in the late 
Mr. Julian Marshall's notices of eighteenth-century Italian 
singers. Here is a typical case :-— 


the original edition, 


lovab . 
of revising his 


“Calori, Angiola, was born at Milan, 1732, and came to London 
in 1758. Here she appeared in ‘Issipile’ by Cocchi. In 1759 
she sang in ‘Ciro riconosciuto’ by the same composer ; and in his 
‘Erginda, 1760, In the next season she performed the part of 
Eugenia in Galuppi’s ‘ Filosofo di Campagna,’ but her name does 
not occur here again after that. She had a soprano voice of great 
extent, a profound knowledge of music, and extraordinary rapidity 
of execution. In 1770 she was singing at Dresden with great 
success. She returned to her native country in 1774, and con- 
tinued to sing at the various operas of Italy till 1783. She died 
about 1790.” 
There are many such notices which might have been sacrificed 
bodily; while others, such as those of Camporese, Caradori- 
Allan, Catalani, and even “the unique, the incomparable 
Banti,” might have been considerably abridged. Some of the 
great Italian singers were historical personages, like Fari- 
nelli; others undoubtedly exercised an influence (not always 
admirable) on the evolution of the art, like Mara, Pacchierotti, 
Catalani, and Pasta; others, again, by the magic of their 
personality, their beauty, or their genius impressed them- 
selves on their contemporaries (e.g., De Musset’s lines on 
Malibran) to an extent which justifies their inclusion in 
such a work, But the lesser fry might well have been 
consigned to oblivion. This needless perpetuation of the 
memory of obsolete and forgotten executants is all the 
more to be regretted since it occupies valuable space which 
might have been better employed. Bizet, for example, 
is most inadequately treated by the editor in a perfunctory 
article occupying only a single page—no more than is 
assigned to Mr. Dudley Buck, César Cui, Cuzzoni, and H. F. 
Chorley—in which far too much space is devoted to Bizet’s 
interpreters and far too little to his work or his influence, 
no mention being made of the curious championship of 
Nietzsche, or of the fact that Carmen has been adopted as the 
national opera of Spain. Literary allusions and personal 
details—often extremely illuminating—were a strong point in 
Grove's work, They are conspicuously absent from that of 
his Successor, whose otherwise admirable article on Brahms 
13 destitute of anecdote, and signally fails to convey any 
notion of what manner of man he was. The same remark 
applies to Mr. Fuller Maitland’s sympathetic notice of 
vorak, in which, by the way, no mention is made of the 


Re 


is deliberate, and in the case of men still before the public 
it is entirely to be applauded; but in the instances} we have 
adduced it seriously impairs the attractiveness of articles 
which are intended for the general reader as well as the 
musical student. 

We have only to add that the new articles’ on living 
musicians err mainly in assigning undue importance to 
industry and high aims as opposed to real achievement. 
The unwearied and invaluable exertions of Mr. Edward 
Dannreuther in furthering the progress of music in the 
country of his adoption deserved more extended recognition 
than is to be found in the brief, though cordial, notice on 
p. 661. Again, owing to the attitude of reserve adopted by 
the editor in his article on Sir Edward Elgar, a non-musical 
reader would certainly fail to realise the widespread popularity 
which this remarkable composer enjoys on the Continent as 
well as in Enyland. Mr. Fuller Maitland’s view that the 
English public were converted to the cult of Elgar by the 
testimonial of Richard Strauss is, we believe, quite mistaken. 


C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


apna 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE.* 

THOUGH this biographical study is unfortunately marred by 
very grave defects of taste, though the style is often turgid 
and obscure, and though the narrative is disfigured by trivial 
personalities, we do not altogether regret its appearance. If, 
then, we deal with it at length, it is rather because of its subject 
than its intrinsic merits. In other words, though a poor 
book, it points toa great and honourable career, and brings 
before the reader those aspects of the Duke’s personality 
which have combined to secure for him that singular 
position which he occupies in the confidence and respect 
of his countrymen at large. Sentiments of a far keener 
quality are, indeed, associated with the names of other 
statesmen, living and dead, who have flourished during the 
same period. Conspicuously is this so in regard to Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Chamberlain, who, in 
their various ways, have excited something approaching to 
passions of devotion and aversion among opposing sections of 
politicians. Asa Foreign Minister the late Lord Salisbury 
in his later years achieved a remarkable hold upon the confi- 
dence of the bulk of the British people. But there has been 
no one since Lord Althorp—between whom and his subject 
Mr. Leach draws a very interesting comparison—who has 
been so widely regarded as a sure guide in the political field 
as the Duke of Devonshire, or as absolutely certain to decide 
on all public questions in accordance with what he believed 
to be the true interests of the country. 

No one would have been more incredulous than himself 
if at the outset of his political career it had been predicted 
to him that long before its close he would occupy such a 
position. His early Parliamentary experiences, when in 
1857 he was elected for North Lancashire as Lord Caven- 
dish (a year or so before his father’s succession to the duke- 
dom of Devonshire made him Marquis of Hartington), were 
felt by him to be profoundly discouraging. Good judges, it 
is true, Mr. Disraeli included, did not take that view. 
But his lack of a natural gift for speech gave him a sense 
of such hopeless ineffectiveness that, as it uppears, he 
would have been not unlikely to give up politics altogether 
if he had not been emphatically dissuaded from doing 
so by Mr. Bright at a chance meeting which took place 
between them at Lancaster. This was probably in 1858, 
when the diffident young politician had actually become, as 
for a considerable time it had been practically assured that he 
would become, heir to the headship of the house of Cavendish. 
Mr. Bright, it is interesting to know, dwelt strongly on 
the duty which rested upon one inheriting such high 
traditions of service to the State; and not in vain. If there 
had been before, there was no more slackness on Lord 
Hartington’s part when any opportunity for public work 
occurred. Chosen to move the amendment to the Address 
at the opening of the Parliament elected in the spring 
of 1859, when a few insignificant remarks were all 
that was looked for from him, “he astonished his friends 





* The Duke of Devonshire: a Personal and Political Biography. By Henry 
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and colleagues,” as Mr. Leach says, “by delivering a 
really excellent speech which, if lacking in elocutionary 
polish, was composed of good common-sense fact and argu- 
ment, to which Disraeli, in replying later on, felt constrained 
to apply himself in detail.” Within four years Lord Palmer- 
ston, notwithstanding that Lord Hartington had given frank 
expression to his dissatisfaction with his tone in regard to 
the treatment of the cotton famine in Lancashire, selected 
him, first in March, 1863, for a vacant Civil Lordship of the 
Admiralty, and then in the following month for the important 
post of Under-Secretary for War. This appointment, which 
involved the representation of the War Office in the House of 
Commons, was denounced by many Members as a characteristic 
piece of Palmerstonian insolence. But the young Under- 
Secretary—he was not yet thirty when appointed—threw 
himself with such energy into the study of the work of his 
Department, and showed so much knowledge, judgment, and 
address in his treatment of all questions connected with it 
in the House of Commons, even in difficult circumstances, 
that his promotion only three years later by Lord Russell to 
the Secretaryship for War seemed perfectly natural, although 
it involved one of the most rapid ascents to Cabinet rank on 
record. Of course he would not have attained that elevation 
at the age of thirty-two if he had not belonged to one 
of the great governing families. That fact secured for 
him the very early opportunity of proving the stuff of 
which he was made. It also doubtless availed to develop 
in him that indifference to the externals of his own perform- 
ances which has throughout life been one of his most strongly 
marked characteristics. If, however, he has both gained and 
lost in these ways from his rank, unquestionably the balance 
has been struck for gain in the case of the country, which has 
received, it may be, ten years more of work in the highest 
spheres from a statesman of first-rate quality than if he had 
been born in a humbler station. 

But for the varied experience and the Ministerial prece- 
dence which Lord Hartington had gained in the interval, 
through being in the Cabinet so early, he would not have been 
available in 1875 to lead the Opposition, when, owing to the 
bitter perverseness of a section of Radical Nonconformists, 
Mr. Forster was forced to stand aside from the vacancy 
created by Mr. Gladstone’s temporary retirement. Being 
thus available, he discharged a task of exceptional diffi- 
culty and delicacy with extraordinary tact and judgment, 
and with an amount of self-control, and even self-abnegation, 
which might well have proved impossible to any man un- 
endowed with his strange blend of proud humility. Mr. 
Leach is entirely justified in pointing out that, though the 
victory was doubtless Mr. Gladstone’s, Lord Hartington’s 
official leadership of the Liberals in the House of Commons 
and in the country, both by its maintenance of party cohesion 
and its commendation of the anti-Jingo policy to the judgment 
of moderate and patriotic men, was a very powerful influence 
in making possible the Conservative débdcle of 1880. He is 
equally justified in claiming that when sent for by the Queen on 
the advice of Lord Beaconsfield, and urged to form a Ministry, 
Lord Hartington loyally discharged his obligations both to 
his Sovereign and to his old political chief. We do not think 
that there has ever been any serious doubt that throughout 
that crisis of his public life, as at all other times, Lord 
Hartington subordinated the natural promptings of personal 
ambition to those of duty; but Mr. Leach’s simple record of 
the relevant facts, supplemented by a brief statement by Lord 
Esher, then acting as Lord Hartington’s private secretary, 
makes the case as clear as could possibly be desired. 

While Secretary for India, in the earlier years of the 1880 
Government, Lord Hartington must be held to have been princi- 
pally responsible for the withdrawal from Kandahar,—one of 
the very few cases in which a reversal of continuity in Imperial 
policy has justified itself so completely that hostile criticism 
has withered away. Mr. Leach does not make any attempt to 
justify what will, perhaps, be the point in his subject’s career 
most severely attacked by historians,—his non-withdrawal 
from the Government when he was overruled, as Secretary for 
War, in his desire to send relief to Gordon at Khartoum 
several months before that abortive attempt was actually 
made. Probably, as: we have always ‘inclined to think, he 
himself was mainly influenced at the time by the consideration 
that while it was possible that the majority of his colleagues 
might be right in their estimate of the dangers of the situa- 





tion, and uncertain whether, if they were wrong, his regi 
tion would secure that relief should be sent in good ti 
it was inevitable that by retiring he would bring ire 
a disastrous rupture in the Liberal party. That ru , 
we are convinced, it was his most earnest desire to dela 
long as possible, recognising, as he could not but do that his 
withdrawal, for any reason, would be almost certain to be 
signal for similar adtion on the part of most of those histor; 
houses who were still associated with Liberalism, and a 
continued association with it was a guarantee for the goby 
and moderation of its policy. Therefore he wag Willing to 
strain many administrative points to remain in the Libera] 
party. 

But when, owing to the adoption of the policy of Home-rule 
by Mr. Gladstone, the split in the party became inevitable, it 
was to his strenuous exertions, to his massively reasoned 
exposure of the character and magnitude of the dangers em. 
bodied in the Home-rule project, that the defeat of that lament. 
able adventure was principally due. Wishing the end, he 
wished the means, and used all his great influence to hold the 
Unionist party together until an unexpected but unmistakatie 
endeavour was made to exploit it for the pursuit of an object 
not less dangerous, in his judgment, than Home-rule itself, 
Then once again the Duke of Devonshire refused to ly 
restrained by party ties, the new any more than the old, from 
heading resistance to fresh assaults on the fundamental cop. 
ditions of national security. The story of the beginnings of 
this great new defensive enterprise is told up to last summer 
briefly, but fairly and intelligibly, in the volume before ys, 
The best hope for England and for the Empire is that the 
same statesman may prove able, as happily seems not im. 
probable, to achieve as decisive a triumph over the Fiscal as 
over the Irish peril. 





THE CHINESE COURT.* 

No one who has heard Lady Susan Townley describe the 
experiences of her two years’ visit to China, in 1902-3, will be 
in the least surprised that her friends at home have instigated 
her to publish the contents of her note-book. She writes 
nearly as brightly as she talks, and the handsome volume 
which has thus come into existence is a very timely and 
agreeable addition to the Chinese bookshelf. China is just 
now in a period of transition which will mark an epoch in its 
long and amazing history. Reform is in the air of Pekin— 
where it still has to struggle with insalubrious odours—and it 
is well worth while to read what an intelligent and observant 
woman, who had unusual opportunities of studying Chines 
Court life at first hand, thinks of the wonderful old Empress. 
Dowager and her intentions :— 

“ Shortly before I left Peking,” says Lady Susan, “ two foreign. 
educated Chinese maids-of-honour, daughters of a Minister 
returning from a long residence at a European Court, were 
permitted, after much anxious discussion, to approach their 
Imperial mistress in Parisian costumes, and with a European 
curtsey in place of the time-honoured Chinese kotow. I was 
present when these young ladies made their first official appear- 
ance, and saw the Empress-Dowager compare her picturesque 
Manchu foot-gear with their high-heeled Louis XV. shoes! Now 
I hear on good authority that dancing and knitting are becoming 
favourite pastimes at Court, still under the guiding influence of 
these foreign-taught damsels. More wonderful still, the Empress 
of China has allowed a mere mortal to paint a portrait of her 
which will shortly be exhibited abroad; although no shadows 
have been allowed to disfigure the face of the Daughter of 
Heaven, still the very fact of this portrait existing may serve 
with others to prove that the Chinese Court has entered 
upon.the first stage of that’evolution by which, like the Japanese, 
it will gradually be transformed and Europeanised.” 

This scene is typical of the change that is apparently 
coming over the Middle Kingdom: we say “ apparently, 
for the workings of the Chinese mind are still too subtle for 
the Westerner to be quite sure that it is not all part of am 
elaborate comedy being played by the crafty Tz’u-hsi and her 
adherents. The Empress-Dowager is still the most m- 
portant personage in China, and the most interesting pages™ 
Lady Susan Townley’s pleasant book are those which describe 
her various interviews with this singular and enigmatic 
character. In the first of these—which occurred at a 
ception given to the ladies of the Corps Diplomatique—the 
author draws a striking picture of the hapless Son of Heaven 
and his managing grandmother-by-adoption : it isa shame, # 





bd Chinese Note-Book, By Lady Susan Townley, London: Methuen and 
Co. bios, 6d. net.| | 
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Se eer ; 
Jonathan Oldbuck once observed, that we have no English 
* to describe a relationship of which we have occasion 
ee and speak so often. The Empress-Dowager naturally 
rst :— 

cca ait upon a kind of Turkish divan covered with figured 
oe gilk of a beautiful yolk-of-egg colour; being low of 
—_ her feet (which are of natural size, she being a Manchu) 
sees ached the ground, and only her head and shoulders were 
‘ible over the table placed in front of her. She wore a Chinese 
hee Joose and hanging from the shoulders, of a diaphanous pale- 
coat, ilk material covered with the most exquisite Chinese em- 
aor of vine-leaves and grapes. Round her neck was a pale- 
a oun ribbon about an inch and a half wide, studded with 
ase *justrous pearls, pierced and sewn to the ribbon. Her head 
Jar dressed according to the Manchu fashion, the hair being 
ow ia front and brushed smoothly over the ears, to be 
fterwards caught up at the back and draped high and wide 
. ra kind of paper-cutter of dark-green jade set, like an 
iisation bow, crosswise on the summit of the head. The ends 
f this paper-cutter were decorated with great bunches of 
artificial flowers, butterflies, and hanging crimson silk tassels. 
Her complexion is that of a North Italian, and being a widow 
her cheeks are unpainted and unpowdered according to Chinese 
custom in such cases. Her piercing dark eyes when not engaged 
looking at the ladies roved curiously about among her surround- 
ings. “Her age is sixty-eight, as she told us herself, but her hair 
being dyed jet black and most of it artificial her appearance is 
that of a much younger woman. Her hands are long and taper- 
ing, and like those of many Chinese women, very prettily shaped, 
put they are disfigured by the curious national custom of letting 
the nails grow inordinately long. The nails of the two smaller 
fingers of the right hand were protected by gold shields which 
fitted to the finger like a lady’s thimble and gradually tapered off 


to a length of three or four inches.” 

As a pendant to this striking little vignette, we may quote 
the description of the phantom-Emperor, Kwang-Hsu, whose 
well-meant but over-hasty attempts at reform were nipped in 
the bud by the coup d'état of 1898. In the presence of the 
Empress-Dowager he plays only a secondary part, for all the 
illustrious claims of his Imperial dignity :— 

“At the first audience which we attended and before we had 
got to know him by sight, he would probably have escaped our 
attention altogether had it not been especially drawn to him by 
one of the officials, so young does he appear. He is said to be 36 
years old, but does not look to me a day older than 24. His eyes 
are his best feature; they are large, dark, and sad, set in a square, 
pallid face, the forehead of which is high and retreating and the 
chin weak and undecided. His dress consists of a long dark 
blue silk coat reaching to the ankle, with wide sleeves covering 
the hands. The only difference between his attire and that of the 
other dignitaries of his Court is that in his case the embroidered 
badges on back, chest, and shoulders, which together with the 
button surmounting the hat serve to show the rank of the wearer, 
are enclosed in a circle instead of a square. His hat has an 
upturned brim and crimson tassel, and in the centre of the crown 
a twisted red silk button, which he alone is entitled to wear. A 
peacock’s feather pointing downwards between the shoulders, and 
secured in a jade holder, is attached to the back of the hat. 
Round his neck he wears a beautiful necklace of green jade and 
red coral. He took no part whatever in the day’s proceedings. 
When the Empress-Dowager moved, as she afterwards did from 
one big hall of the Palace to another, the Emperor followed in 
her train, and always took up the same position behind and to 
the left of her. He never spoke unless he was addressed.” 

In the contrast between these two Imperial figures, one the 
typical “managing woman” of Oriental history, and the 
other similarly recalling the numerous phantoms of faded 
Royalty, the rois fainéants of whom Eastern annals supply so 
many examples, the student of Chinese prospects can find 
plenty of ground for moralising. The way in which the 
Chinese—so far in this behind the more nimble-witted 
Japanese—have managed to pick up only the less desirable 
features of European civilisation is aptly illustrated, on a 
small scale, by Lady Susan’s account of a State banquet to 
which she was invited by the Empress-Dowager :— 

“In this essentially Chinese hall with its dragon-ornamented 
gallery and painted columns stood a long table and rows of ordinary 
European dining-room chairs. They were evidently procured for 
our special comfort, but they looked strangely tawdry and out of 
place in their present surroundings. An ordinary cloth was 
spread upon the table, but in order to preserve its whiteness 
immaculate it was covered with shiny American oil-cloth, the 
ground of which was black, besprigged with coloured flowers. 
The centre of the table was laden with countless dishes of 
Chinese dainties, and before each place was set a European 
knife, spoon and fork of inferior metal, besides also a set of 
blackwood silver-mounted chop-sticks. To each of us was also 
given a napkin (hailing evidently from Manchester) of coarse 
cotton, mauve in colour and adorned with a large white floral 
design.” 

It is quite characteristic that the highest efforts of Chinese 
authority, attempting to reproduce the height of European 





luxury, should only succeed in putting off these who: pene- 
trate into the heart of the Forbidden City with a bad imita- 
tion ef a Bloomsbury boarding-house. Lady Susan Townley 
has much of equal interest to tell us about Chinese Court life, 
of which she saw more than falls to the lot of most Europeans. 
There is a very curious description of an afternoon which she 
spent in the Empress-Dowager’s private apartments. One 
notes that this powerful lady keeps five travelling clocks 
ticking away at the side of her bed.. “Her Majesty quaintly 
informed us that as none of them kept very good time, she 
drew a sort of mean between them all, and so was able to tel} 
approximately what time it was.” One wonders if this was 
meant as a mild satire upon the Concert of Europe. 

There is much else in this note-book that one would gladly 
quote if space permitted. One specially recalls a very 
picturesque account of a trip up the rapids of the Yangtse 
River, where the boats had all to be towed along by swarms 
of men on the banks,—‘“ how far preferable is the life of a 
well fed and kindly treated beast of burden on an English 
farm!” There is also an admirable description of the 
wonderful tombs of the various dynasties round Pekin, 
where the Empress-Dowager has already spent nearly 
£800,000 on her own monument! Many sketches, too, of 
ordinary life in China confirm the author's verdict that “the 
people of China are excellent,” and that they afford promising 
material for regeneration. In short, this is both an enter- 
taining and an instructive book. 





THE MASTER OF GAME.* 
Mr. BAILLIE-GROHMAN has already conferred an obligation 
on those interested in “The Last Knight of Chivalry,” 
as well as in the history of mediaeval sport on the 
grand scale, by his discovery of the private. hunting- 
book of the Emperor Maximilian in the Burgundian 
Library at Brussels, and the publication of extracts from 
its pages, and admirable reproductions of its “topical” 
illustrations. But there can be no hesitation in ascribing 
to the magnificently produced volume under review the 
first place in the classics of hunting of an earlier date 
ever given to the public of our day. The editor, if that is not 
unduly understating his part, in which Mrs. Baillie-Grohman 
has assisted, has given us, in a splendid folio, the earliest 
English version of the work written by Count Gaston de Foix 
on the whole art of hunting as understood by a great Prince 
owning a principality on the French side of the Pyrenees, in 
the fourteenth century. He has taken the best of all existing 
manuscripts, in the form in which it was translated into 
English, with additions bringing it up to date, by the second 
Duke of York, better known to students of Shakespeare as 
the “Duc d’Aumerle.” The additions made by the Duke 
are shown in separate type, and to the whole the 
editor has added in parallel columns a version closely 
following the text, but in the English of to-day. Glos- 
saries of hunting terms, comments on the modes and 
management of hunting of the time, a bibliography, a 
history of the text, full historical details as to Gaston De 
Foix and the Duke of York, the circumstances in which the 
translation was written, and an appreciation of the general en- 
vironment, by a writer who has an hereditary connection with 
the ancient forms of European sport in Tyrol, as well as with 
the most modern history of the shooting of great game in most 
parts of the New World and the Old, form some of the attrac- 
tions of this splendid volume. The editor has also reproduced 
the original illustrations of the best example of the book, now 
in the National Library of France at Paris. It is believed to 
have been given by Louis XI. to his daughter Marie, who 
married, in 1470, Aymar de Poitiers. It was taken by 
Francis I., for his private reading, into Italy, on the cam- 
paign which ended in the battle of Pavia, where it was part 
of the spoil of the Landsknechts of Tyrol. It remained in 
the library of the Bishop of Trent, and, like most master- 
pieces, was preserved through the chances of time, till it was 
captured by one of Turenne’s generals and found its way 
back to France. The illustrations, which are as interesting 
as the text, were originally painted by artists of the transi- 
tion period, in which fidelity to figure-drawing is aided by 





* The Master of Game. By Edward, Second Duke of York. The Oldest 
English Book on Hunting. Edited by A. and F. Baillie - Grohman. 
With a Foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. London: Ballantyne, Hanson, and 
Co. [£6] 
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natural landscape. The binding of ten of the copies (by 
Zaehnsdorf) is in rough tanned deer-skin, with the original 
seal of the Duke of York impressed upon it in gold. 

The “Duc d’Aumerle,” or second Duke of York, suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1402, and was made Grand Huntsman, 
or “ Master of Game,” to Henry IV. in 1406. In the year 
before he had been engaged in a plot against the King’s life, 

- and it is possible that the translation was made during the 
time that he was a prisoner in Pevensey Castle. He dedi- 
cated his wonderfully able translation of the book of the 
Pyrenean sportsman and Prince to the King’s son, the Prince 
of Wales, Henry of Monmouth. A perusal of its pages will 
show how able and how versatile a Plantagenet Prince, how- 
ever bad his character, could be. In the next reign, after 
many turns of fortune, he appeared at Agincourt, where 
he took a leading part, and there fell, after one of the most 
“tumultuous ” lives, even of Plantagenet Princes. 

His book—it seems strange to be commenting on it to-day 
—is absolutely a masterpiece. Though mainly a translation, 
it is the translation of a man writing with the perfect know- 
ledge of one of the three activities in which the rulers of 
the earth were engaged in his time,—war, political intrigue, 
and the chase. It is not only a manual of sport, but of the 
life history of the animals, whether the quarry or the hounds. 
The historical scholar will find much to interest him in its 
pages. He will see in them part of the vie intime of the 
friends of the Black Prince, for the author of the original 
work, Gaston de Foix, was one of these, and he will note how 
completely d’accord the Princes of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were in their amusements. The “thoroughness” of 
the author and of his Royal translator are not less worthy of 
respect by those who appreciate that quality. The naturalist 
will note the interesting details as to the daily life of creatures 
now little known in Western Europe, such as the bear, the 
wolf, and the lynx; while the endurance of a scholarly and 
rational enthusiasm in the history and pursuit of sport has its 
monument in the fine work now presented. Not the least 
interesting fact in the publication of the work is its recom- 
mendation to the sportsmen of the United States by the 
President. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in his appreciation 
of the work links up the centuries in which the Old 
World and the New have made sport the occupation of a 
part of their leisure time. While drawing a distinction 
between those who, like the old rulers of the world, made the 
chase almost the sole recreation of their leisure hours, and the 
active life of modern rulers, he pays a just tribute to the 
“astonishing familiarity with the habits, nature, and chase of 
their quarry” possessed by the mediaeval ancestors of modern 
Englishmen and of modern Americans. 





THE CASE AGAINST THE CONGO FREE STATE.* 


THE case against the Congo Free State has been slowly 
shaping itself during the past few years. It began with an 
uneasy suspicion that things were not exactly as they 
should be in the territory of that Monarch who started on his 
colonising career with a profession of all the virtues. By 
and by came authentic evidence of misdeeds,—evidence which 
soon grew to such a bulk that our Government were compelled 
to take official cognisance of it. The debate on the subject in 
the House of Commons in May, 1903; the formation of the 
Congo Reform Association, a body supported by distinguished 
politicians of all parties; Lord Cromer’s Report on the Lado 
Enclave; and, above all, the publication of Mr. Roger Case- 
ment’s investigations on the Upper Congo, have, we trust, 
really awakened the conscience of the country to the appalling 
misgovernment, for which, in a sense, we are indirectly respon- 
sible. The Stokes murder, the disgraceful Rabinek affair, 
and one or two minor outrages have convinced the mercantile 
classes of Europe that the door is closed on the Congo to all 
legitimate commerce. The debate in the Belgian Parliament 
in the summer of 1903 revealed the fact that a large section 
of enlightened public men in Belgium were alive to the dis- 
credit which was being brought upon their country. Mr. 
Morel, who has all along been a protagonist in the attack, 
has attempted in the present work to collect, sift, and 
classify the mass of evidence, so as to form a coherent indict- 
ment, It is meant as an indictment, let us remark, and 





* King Leopold’s Rule in Africa, By E.D. Morel, London: W. Heinemanr, 


not as an examination, of the whole work 
Many travellers, such as Major Gibbons, = State 


with admiration of the energy and resource a *pokey 
the making of roads and railways, and have baeng a ° 


to the high character and aims of particular 
Morel does not concern himself with any redee 
which may be found in the administration ; his 
put his finger ‘on the plague-spots, the breach 
which Congo policy ig founded, its ruinous econ 
barbaric native policy. We do not think that 
his case. He quotes chapter and verse for nearly eral 
tion, and his conclusions are the same as those of Mr. ¢; 4 
133 . ' » Case. 
ment’s incontrovertible Report. To our mind, the only fa; 
of the book is that it is overloaded with detail. The indus on 
would have had more effect on the public to which it ae ; 
it had been more succinct, and if Mr. Morel’s righteous indi 
tion had not led him to expatiate at undue length on = 
mities of which the mere record is enough. Nor do we think 
that any good purpose was served by publishing the length 
reports of the Belgian debate. The ordinary man who y 
to the book for information may find himself bewildered } 
the strings of strange names and the very luxuriance of 
detail. The book is valuable rather as a repository of facts 
than as a proper indictment, rather as a magazine of shot 
than as a missile; but to any one who can appreciate evidence 
the indictment is there in letters of fire. It is admitted tha 
the administration of all native territories must at the start 
show certain irregularities. Our own Colonial history jg 
not without such episodes. ‘To make people understand that 
the ill-treatment of the natives does not belong... .,, 
that class of regrettable incidents from which the history of 
no Colonial Power is altogether free” is the special aim of 
Mr. Morel’s work. His main thesis is that the crimes on the 
Congo are not the mistakes of individual officials, but spring 
from radically vicious principles at the very heart of the 
administration; and this contention he seems to us to make 
good beyond the possibility of doubt. 

The history of the foundation of the Congo Free State is 
apt to be forgotten nowadays. The Brussels Conference of 
1876 established the “ International Association for the Explora- 
tion and Civilisation of Central Africa,” which acquired large 
interests on the Congo, and professed the most exalted 
humanitarian motives. Stanley advocated its cause with all 
the authority of his great name, and when the interests of 
other European Powers, notably of Portugal, began to come 
into conflict with it, the Association received the warm 
support of England. The Berlin Act of 1885 turned the 
lands of a private company into a State under a guarantee 
of the Powers, with King Leopold as its trustee and ad- 
ministrator. Complete free-trade was to exist within its 
borders, and the opening up of Central Africa to the com- 
merce of all nations and the moral and material regeneration 
of the natives were to be its primary objects. For a little 
the world heard nothing about the Congo, and then rumours 
began to arise of strange doings in that happy country. If 
there were no import dues, exports were prohibitively taxed, 
and the system of trading licenses was so immense and curious 
that it recalled the imposts in the days before the French 
Revolution. The Brussels General Act gave the Adminis- 
tration power to raise a large army for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and to levy import-duties for its mainte- 
nance. From that day the true career of the Congo Free 
State may be said to have commenced. King Leopold, as the 
absolute Sovereign of the domain, was subject to no Councils 
or Parliaments. “ All the rights,” says a Belgian jurist, “and 
all the duties of Government are summarised and incorporated 
in his person...... Delegation has no other fountain-head 
but his will.” Wars of conquest were begun, the rubber and 
ivory taxes were created, the country was parcelled out among 
monopolists, all the old pious professions were flung to the 
winds, and the Congo Government revealed itself as a trading 
corporation, and a short-sighted one at that, jealous of foreign 
competition, and unscrupulous in the pursuit of wealth. It 
met all objections by the argument that the Brussels Act 
gave it power to raise armies and levy taxes in certain 
contingencies. The answer to this is twofold. In the first 
place, such contingencies have not arisen, since most of 
the wars were pure wars of aggression; and the State, in 
any case, had revenues from other sources which have not 
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Te. Bromele Act was subject to the general provisions 
-— Berlin Act defining the aims and scope of the State. 
é to plead a specific authority from Brussels to 


. less 
It is useles ditions to which at Berlin the State owed its 


defeat the con 
inception. 7 
But Mr. Morel’s case rests not on technical illegalities, but 
acts of maladministration. The State is a trading 
company, it assumes the ownership of the land, and it exacts 
the uttermost toll from the native population. Tt forbids ull 
trade except with itself, so that the native receives for his 

roduce just such a sum as the State cares to pay. tn 
radition he is taxed exorbitantly for the privilege of living 
on the land and of being misgoverned. “ It is the clear duty, 
says Mr. Morel very justly, “of the European vver-lord in 
tropical Africa to draft such laws and regulations affecting 
land duly held under native tenure, as shall make it difficult 
for the native owner to be cheated out of his land by adven- 
turers and swindlers. But to treat native land tenure as a 
factor of no account in Afro-European relationship, on the 
plea that native ownership disappears with the simple 
enunciation of a theoretical right of proprietorship in 
Burope...-+++ is merely an attempt to cover spoliation, 
robbery, and violence under legal formulae.” As a consequence 
of these vicious economics we have a régime of military 
terrorism. The tax which is beyond the means of the popu- 
lation must be exacted by force, and the rawest native levies 
are used for the purpose. The Congo Free State to-day has 
a regular army of twenty thousand men armed with repeating 
rifles, and the auxiliary Trusts have troops of their own to 
the number of nearly fifteen thousand. To control these forces 
and perform the work of administration there is a total white 
population of two thousand four hundred. Some of the troops 
are suspected of cannibalism, all are savages, and even if they 
were well officered, it would be almost impossible to prevent 
abuses. But, unfortunately, it is only too clear that abuses are 
deliberately sanctioned by the central authorities. The sole 
interest being profits, any means to attain them are held to 
be justifiable. ‘he ordinary sous-officier is recruited too often 
from the dregs of Europe. He is placed in the wilds with 
no restraining authority, and the result can only be the 
degradation of the white man’s good name. This is not the 
place to repeat the authenticated horrors which this book 
and Mr. Casement’s Report set down for the information of 
Europe. The point to remember is that these are not the 
wild charges of sentimentalists and atrocity-mongers, but, on 
the contrary, are based largely on the evidence of men who 
have no sympathy with ill-informed negrophilism, men, also, 
who have had large experience of the government of native 
races elsewhere. Mr. Morel tabulates his conclusions as 
follows :— 


on proved 


“(1) The existence of a system of organised oppression in order 
to increase the output of indiarubber for the benefit of a 
‘Company.’..... 

(2) That the local Government authorities are cognisant of 
and participate in this system. 

(3) That local Government officials engage in these rubber 
raids, and that Government troops are regularly employed 
thereon. 

(4) That the Judicature is powerless to place the real respon- 
sibility on the proper shoulders. 

(5) That these atrocities will continue until the system itself 
is extirpated.” 


We trust that this book will have many readers, and that 
it may do much to inform English public opinion on this 
grave scandal and stir the national conscience. The Congo 
Free State, in spite of all its pretensions, is the creature of 
international law, created under a guarantee of the Powers. 
England especially, which assisted so cordially at its inception, 
has a moral liability as a trustee. The trouble arises, not 
from mistakes in personnel or isolated blunders of policy, but 
from the fact that the whole administration is based on an 
inherently vicious principle. The exploitation of the land 
and its people is assumed to be the only task before the 
Government: territory is looked upon as conferring rights 
but no duties. We have no love for government by com- 
mercial companies, but when we find a company setting at 
defiance the principles not only of sound economics, but of 
humanity and common justice, it is time for civilisation to 
interfere, 





NOVELS. 
THEOPHANO.* 
Mr. Frepreric Harrtson’s unexpected incursion into the 
domain of fiction takes the form of a romance of the tenth 
century with Nicephorus Phocas as ifs hero, and Theophano 
as anti-heroine. The principal figures are almost without ex- 
ception historical personages, and frequent citations are made 
from contemporary authorities ; in short, the story is a serious 
contribution, in a dramatised form, to that reclamation of the 
Byzantine Empire from the contempt and depreciation of 
earlier historians which was begun by Finlay, and brilliantly 
carried on by Dr. Hodgkin and Professor Bury, to whom 
Theophano is dedicated. Byzantinism has been for so long 
with superficial students asynonym for sophisticated decadence, 
for corruption in manners and meretricious ornament in art 
and letters, that the generous tribute of a serious man of 
letters and a strong democrat to the greatness and magnifi- 
cence of the Eastern Empire is all the more striking. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison brings both enthusiasm and learning to 
bear on his theme, and is especially successful in his vivid 
and circumstantial presentation of the spectacular and cere- 
monial side of Byzantine official life, with its gorgeous 
pageantry and elaborate ritual. He brings home to us, by 
many effective illustrations, the really wonderful capacity 
evinced by the Imperial system for attracting and assimilating 
foreigners, and converting them into its most potent instru- 
ments. His pictures of campaigns and sieges, again, are 
spirited and picturesque, and the methods of tenth-century 
warfare on sea and land are described with minuteness and 
precision. 

A well-trained historical sense, a keen appreciation of the 
glories and grandeur of the past, a self-effacement so laudable 
that but for one or two sentences it would be impossible, on 
the strength of internal evidence, to say whether the writer 
was an advocate or an assailant of autocracy,—these are: 
excellent qualities, and they are all to be found in Mr. 
Harrison’s tale. Unfortunately, they by no means exhaust 
the requirements of a writer of historical romance. Descrip- 
tive powers must be reinforced by the gift of portraiture and 
characterisation, and here we find Mr. Harrison’s method at 
once conventional, undistinguished, and unconvincing. He 
does not allow his personages to reveal themselves, but relies 
on a process of elaborate labelling in which the conventional 
epithet runs riot; while the dialogue is turgid and melo- 
dramatic throughout. Take, for example, the passage in 
which the hero is introduced :— 

“See, the hero comes,’ said Bardas Skleros in a whisper to. 
Eric, as the adored chief turned a friendly glance on his trusty 
comrade and a piercing look on his athletic attendant, who now 
took their places in the brilliant group of officers of the staff. 
Nicephorus Phocas, the most eminent chief of a long line of 
Armenian nobles, the most heroic warrior of a family of famous 
men of war, was now in the flower of his strength, at forty-six 
years of age.” 

Or this, which describes the appearance of the Emperor 
Romanus in the Hippodrome :— 

“The Cesar descended: and, on this occasion, by special favour, 
as he was proud of his beauty and his consummate horsemanship, 
Romanus rode in state on his cream charger round the entire 
arena. As he passed each block of the enormous throng he was 
received with deafening cheers and the eternal chant of ‘ Long 
life and happy years!’ He was now disrobed from the stately 
dibetesion and scaramangion, and had chosen to exhibit his 
exquisite limbs in the uniform of a cataphractic trooper in full 
campaigning equipment. And as he careered round the long 
Hippodrome, curveting on his fiery Arab, the superstitious 
Byzantine burghers imagined that they saw the blessed Saint 
George himself.” 


‘The quality of the dialogue may be similarly gauged by a few 


extracts. Here, for example, is a fragment of conversation 
between the loyal warrior Basil Digenes and an intriguing 
courtier. Basil observes that if the Basileus were to die 
without nominating a successor, the Senute and Army would 
appoint an Emperor themselves. The tempter then con- 
tinues :— 

“And where would they find such a chief,’ murmured the 
Chamberlain in the insinuating voice of the courtier, ‘where but 
in the person of the most valiant hero, Lord Warden of the 
Eastern Frontier, victorious in a hundred fights, the Achilles of 
our warlike odes—Basil, of royal name and royal race, offspring 





* Theophano: the Crusade of the Tenth Century. A Romantic Monograph. By 





Frederic Harrison, M.A. Lendon: Chapman and Mall, (10s. 6d. net. } 
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of a Roman princess and a Syrian Emir, who had come to Christ ? | lost its cunning in the description of sea-fights, and 


Basil Digenes, I tell thee, potent Akritas and chief, should the . 


throne of Rome become, vacant we should all look to thee to 
mount and hold it!’—‘ Retro! Satanas!’ cried out the Akritas 
(i.e. the Warden of the Marches), with a gay gesture of scorn, 
‘tempt not the most loyal servant of our Most High Sovereign 
Lord! If his son were not to reign, I tell thee again, it would 
have to be some ennobled husband of one of his Majesty’s 
daughters.’—‘ And who would that be,’ said the wily Chamber- 
lain, ‘save that chief on whom the loveliest of them all, the 
gentle Agatha, her father’s favourite, casts such looks of tender- 
ness? Why, the Sacred Palace rings with gossip of her sighs 
and blushes, when the harpers sing the deeds of “The Flower of 
our Roman Chivalry,” as the poets name the Warden of the 
Eastern March !’—‘ A truce to thy jests, my Lord of the Chamber, 
and profane not with thy Court scandal the name of the sweetest, 
purest, most modest virgin in your city of Sin and Folly. Things 
are too serious for idle jesting, and the fate of Rome and our 
Holy Church is even now hanging in the scales of the Angel of 
Judgment. A man who has lived as I have since boyhood, in the 
saddle and on the borders, knows what are the perils and the 
trials which are gathering round the Empire from the East and 
from the North.’” 

Our last extract is from the scenein which Theophano, after 
Nicephorus’s conquest of Crete, brings her batteries of 
fascination to bear on the grim soldier :— 

“Nicephorus, victor, hero,’ she cried with rapture, seizing his 

brawny hand in both of hers, ‘the army will follow none but you. 
You, you are the hero of all Rome and of all its tributary races. 
The rest are boys or martinets. Save us, protect us, comfort us, 
or we poor women may yet be swept into the hareems of the 
infamous libertines of Islam.’ Nicephorus was speechless: a 
shudder shook his huge breast, but he could find no words. 
‘Have you no eyes?’ she whispered, with that silver tone of 
fascination that was her peculiar secret and gift; ‘have you 
not seen that wine, lechery, and furious sports have marked that 
fribble you have just left to a premature doom? He will never 
see another summer. And when I am no longer Augusta, who 
will protect me and my babes? ‘To whom could I look but to the 
hero whom all Roman men delight to follow, whom all Roman 
women trust and honour—trust and love?’ she whispered, looking 
into his eyes and drawing herself slowly towards him till she 
gathered him in her arms and sobbed upon his shoulder. ‘Go to 
the Asian frontier, crush the Hagarene. You shall have from 
the Palace absolute power and authority, military and civil. You 
shall be the true Basileus in the field, before you return to be the 
Basileus in the Palace.’ Then she rushed away in tears; and 
left the chieftain quite dazed, drunk with perplexity, and mad 
with passion.” 
The characters, it will be seen, do not converse. They 
perorate or engage in bouts of wordy rhetoric. In emotional 
crises they always shriek or gasp or hiss. Theophano is a 
ranting adventuress who in her more unbridled moments 
recalls “the Worst Woman in London.” It is pleasant to find 
this exuberance in a writer whom without offence it is per- 
missible to call a veteran, but his fidelity to an outworn melo- 
dramatic formula renders it impossible to regard his story as 
a successful adventure into the paths of fiction. As a highly 
coloured presentation of the leading events of an interesting 
epoch it commands respect and will repay perusal. 





“ Whosoever Shall Offend...” By F. Marion Crawford. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Marion Crawford has chosen an unfortu- ¢ 
nate title, which is no real indication of the meaning of his story. 
The gravamen of Corbario’s offence is much less to be found in his 
efforts to ruin his stepson than in the cold-blooded murder which 
he had already perpetrated. It is the tale of an adventurer who 
marries a rich widow with an only son, murders the mother, and, 
failing to murder the son, attempts to kill him by dissipation. 
How the son’s eyes are opened, and what was the end of the 
stepfather’s career, we leave Mr. Marion Crawford’s readers to 
discover. It is needless to say that all the characters are care- 
fully developed. The author is an expert craftsman, and if 
sometimes the technique is more to be admired than the con- 
ception, there is much in the book of high merit. Regina, the 
peasant girl who saves the son’s life and sacrifices her own to him, 
is a noble and tragic figure, drawn with singular insight into the 
elementary characteristics of that strange people, the Roman 
peasantry. Aurora is scarcely less good, and, indeed, it is with 
his women that the author is most uniformly successful. Both 
son and stepfather are a little too much like lay figures introduced 
for the purposes of the plot; but Ercole, the gamekeeper, and his 
savage dog have all the realism that could be desired. Mr. 
Marion Crawford is always pleasing; and if we have found the 
tale less attractive than some of his earlier books, he has set us a 
high standard of excellence to judge him by. If now and then 
the inspiration flags, there is always the interest which belongs 
to work that is never mean or slipshod. 


like to take their history in the form of fiction will fing re 
they get a great deal of useful information as to the hist: 
the Fleet in his new volume. The most successful thing j 
book, from a literary point of view, is the account of the 9 
of St. Vincent ; and no one of British birth will be able to 
without a catch of the breath of how Nelson on the 4 
‘Captain’ stopped the junction of the two sections of thes tte 
Fleet. Mr. Fitchett has the great good sense to present — 
picture of events when he touches on history, while at the hia 
time he sacrifices none of the interest of his story. We han 
frequently when noticing historical novels’ been obliged to ‘i 
that both the history and the fiction have suffered from Pred 
juxtaposition. It is pleasant for once to notice a book in whisk 
both these elements appear, and in which each is used to 
heighten the effect of the other. 


The Chronicles of Don Q. By K. and Hesketh Py 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—There is not much to differentiaty 
“Don Q.” from many other courtly bandits of fiction, except hig 
extraordinary powers of divining the minds of his adversaries, 
He has, indeed, a large dash of Sherlock Holmes in his com. 
position, and the success of his enterprises greatly depends on 
the faculties in which he resembles that celebrated Personage, 
The reader is evidently expected to sympathise with “Don Q.’: 
but it must be owned that neither his word-portrait nor the 
pictures of him in the illustrations are very attractive, while his 
deeds are seldom anything but repulsive. A gentleman who jp 
outward appearance resembles a vulture, and inwardly is als 
rather like that bird of prey, except that his cruelty is sometime 
redeemed by dashes of fantastic chivalry, will not seem t 
many a very deserving character. There are, however, plenty 
of adventures in the book, and most people will be content tp 
read them without considering whether they approve or dis. 
approve of the actions of the principa! person of the drama, 


A Lady in Waiting. By the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Anstruther’s writing has always dis. 
tinction, but it was inevitable that something of the attraction of 
her sketches should disappear when she tried to weld them 
together in a definite sequence. The stories are told in the first 
person by the “lady in waiting,’ but Mrs. Anstruther cannot 
resist the temptation of giving her a story of her own, and ending 
the book with a proposal. The reader will not be particularly 
sympathetic to the lady in waiting’s love-story. The main 
charm of the sketches lies in their author’s outlook on life, 
and not in their own intrinsic interest. The writing is ex. 
tremely graceful, but the sketches are necessarily slight, and it is 
not possible to take a serious interest in any one of them, or to say 
that any one is more successful than its fellows. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 





RUSSIA AND JAPAN, 
Russia and Japan. By Baron Suyematsu. (Probsthani and 
Co.)—Baron Suyematsu states the case for Japan plainly 


and temperately. The prima mali labes was, of course, when , 


Russia, backed by Germany and France—France, at least, must 
have repented before this—compelled Japan to give up the Lia 
tung Peninsula, and then did the very thing complained of by 
getting Port Arthur and Talienwan from China and trying to get 
Masampho from Korea. Then came the “ Boxer ” movement, and 
Russia’s very suspicious conduct; Japanese remonstrances ; inces- 
sant delays in the Russian Foreign Office, up to the action of 
Japan on February 8th, 1904. As one reads the whole story one 
cannot help thinking that Russia has added within the last few 
years some names to the class of “historic liars,” among them 
the man of the meal-tub who told the story of the shipwrecked 
men after the battle of Arginusae, and the Tartar who announced 
the fall of Sebastopol. 








AN ENGLISH FARMER IN CANADA. 

An English Farmer in Canada. By Herbert Grange. (Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) —We must not look for literary merits in Mr. 
Grange’s book, which simply professes to be an honest opinion of 
the possibilities of Canada as a farming country for an English- 
man. He puts his fingers at once on one or two important points 
to be recollected in the settlement of Western Canada. He 
advises young men to look about them for a bit, and keep their 
money, if they have any, at a bank or in safe hands for a year ot 
two. But it seems well-nigh impossible to make the average young 
man realise this. He goes out, and is tempted to invest his money 





The Commander of the ‘Hirondelle” By W.H. Fitchett. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—The hand of Mr. Fitchett has by no means 








at once, seldom having the patience to go through the probationary 
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ER is easily foreseen by neighbours, who givethe 
. er so many months to lose every dollar he has. The remit- 
en follows, or the return to England and bitter complaints 
casey It is these young fellows, absolutely devoid of 
of the i experience whatever, who are the worst kind of 
yer og Mr. Grange recommends mixed farming, and it is 
‘ous that, whatever the gains and the less laborious routine 
yt wheat farmer, the mixed farmer is the wiser man. The 
po that Canadian wheat is more cheaply raised than 
English owing to a liberal use of machinery, was not borne out 
he own observations ; but the saving of some of the items 
; the English labour bill is obvious, such as hoeing, weed- 
hedging, ditching, and carting manure. He knows what 
hg is talking about, and when he points out that the 
small homestead farmer can in three years become pos- 
sessed of his farm, and that farm worth 20s. uu acre, we 
advise men of small means, able and willing to work, to con- 
sider the opportunities. Those who have brains and money 
should have little difficulty in doing well,—prospering, and 
prospering honestly. Again, there is much sound good sense 
in what Mr. Grange says about the individual capitalist. It is 
the small capitalist who is wanted. The syndicate no one wants ; 
there have been some bad failures which have redounded to no 
one’s credit of late years, and—to put it plainly—they are simply 
speculators. Most of the syndicates are American, and have 
speculated in land at the expense of the settler, who thus buys 
land in the fertile belt at a profit to the syndicate of a modest 
250 per cent. That the Government and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, notwithstanding their demand for small settlers, should 
have permitted this, shows a certain inconsistency. There are 
really excellent photographs by the author, which combine with 
his sound common-sense and lucidity of expression to make this 
book one to be decidedly recommended. Mr. Grange’s remarks 
on the Canadian attitude towards Protection are worth reading. 








The Romance of Modern Exploration. By Archibald Williams, 
(Seeley and Co. 5s.)—There is book-making and book-making, 
and Mr. Williams has done a justifiable, and indeed commendable, 
piece of the best sort. With the permission of authors and 
publishers he has frankly selected telling incidents from various 
modern works of travel, and he has compiled a volume suitable 
for a prize or gift for boys who like tales of adventure. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the text is good of its kind. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Proceedings of the Classical Association of England and Wales. 
(John Murray. 2s. net.)—The Association was constituted at a 
meeting held in London last December; it had its first general 


business was transacted (including the settlement of the time 
for the annual meeting), and two excellent addresses were 
delivered: “On the Place of Greek and Latin in Human Life,” 
by Mr. J. W. Mackail, and on “ The Reform of Classical Teaching 
in Schools,” by Mr. J. W. Headlam. The Association has our 
heartiest good wishes. It numbers, we see, not far off a thousand 
members. This is a good start; but what it wants is public as 
well as professional support. 


Secondary Education in Liverpool. Report by Michael E. 


Sadler. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


structed by the Education Committee of the city of Liverpool, | 


inspected the secondary schools of that city. These numbered 
fifty-nine in all, of which twenty-one were public, averaging 
ninety-five scholars in each, and thirty-eight private, averaging 


latter class, and in their uncertain tenure of existence,—fifty-four 
schools were addressed, of which four were discontinued before 
the time came for an answer; of the forty-three which sent an 
answer, one disappeared while the inquiry was going on. Again, 
the general condition of things is not what could be wished. The 
schools are badly off, being almost wholly without endowment , 
the masters are ill-paid; they have too many pupils to teach; 
the boys leave too soon,—at the High School of the Liverpool 
Institute 72 per cent. of those leaving under sixteen had been less 
than four years in the schools. “ Secondary Education ”—it is thus 
that Professor Sadler sums up the case—“ means at present far 
less to Liverpool than it means to Hamburg or to Boston or New 
York.” It is needless to add anything to that’ sentence. 


First Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories at the Gordon 
Memorial College, Khartoum. By the Director, Andrew Balfour, 


2s. 6d.)—Professor Sadler, in- | 





M.D. (Department of Education, Khartoum.)—Mr. Henry 8. 
Wellcome generously equipped these laboratories at his own 
expense. Dr. Balfour arrived to take charge of them in January, 
1903. His staff consists at present of an assistant and two 
Soudanese, “one of them a small boy.” A second assistant, a 
chemist, is to be, or has been, added; the Director pleads for a 
further addition, a collector, “a trained observer whose duty it 
would be to traverse the country and collect blood films, biting 
and injurious insects, parasites, photographs of pathological con- 
ditions among the natives, drugs, poisons, and, indeed, anything 
having a bearing on tropical medicine in the Sudan.” We 
quote these words because they indicate the nature of the work 
done. In illustration of the “ biting and injurious insects” there 
is an account of ‘‘ mosquito work in Khartoum, &c.” Mosquitoes 
are not the only creatures of this kind. There are also insects 
and vegetable parasites injurious to crops,—these are figured in 
the Report. Then comes a report on a curious phenomenon, the 
generation of hydrocyanic acid in fodder (sorghum vulgare). And 
there are some details of observations of disease. 


A Sketch of Chinese History. By the Rev. F. L. Hawke Pott. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.)—This “Sketch” will be useful. The 
minds of most people are an absolute blank in the matter of 
Chinese history before, let us say, the nineteenth century. As 
to more recent events there is, probably, much misunderstanding. 
Dr. Pott cannot do much in the two hundred pages to which he 
is limited, but what he does give us is sufficiently clear and to 
the point. It is a new light on the opium trouble when we are 
told that it was brought about by an attack of fiscalitis. Chinese 
sages were terribly alarmed when they saw that imports exceeded 
exports, and began to stop the former by a heavy duty on opium. 


The Imperial Guide to India. (John Murray. 6s. net.)—This 
is a new venture, and the title is sufficient to give one an idea of 
the extent and variety of its contents, and, at the same time, of 
the labour expended upon it. We must be content with record- 
ing its appearance and wishing it a permanent place in the 
excellent series to which it belongs. 








Mr. Ernest Nister sends us a number—a very considerable 
number, as it seems to us, yet described as a “selection”—of 
calendars, and “a few” picture postcards,—these, again, appearing 
sufficiently numerous till one sees the complete list. These are 
suited for various tastes, grave and gay. There is a Sweet Nature 
Calendar, and Our Sports Calendar, and Characters from Dickens 
Calendar, with Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff on the outside, and 
Ye Olde Time or Shakespearean Calendar (of the comic kind). 
These are all priced at 1s.,and are all very good of their kind. 
A particularly ingenious device is Old Father Time Calendar (6d.) 
This has six pretty little pictures of child faces hanging down 


i like the seals on an old deed. Each, when drawn out, gives the 


| days of two months. 


mesting st Ostend in She May éf.thin-yens, whim various | equally various and equally commendable (6d. and 1s.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| Boraston (J. M.), Birds by Land and Sea, 8vo.. 


| Brace (J.), Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots, cr 8vo : 
Breare (W. H.), Vocalism: its Structure and Culture, 8vo...(Simpkin) net 6/0 


fifteen. There is something unsatisfactory in the figures of the | 





The picture postcards, in sets of six, are 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
a ears 
Agnew (W. A.), Bhe Electric Tramcar Handbook, cr 8vo ...(Alabaster) net 2/6 
Bikewe Weems FOG SIO siccsscces sn tve cat sceecossesacasecedeatces (De La More Press) net 5, 
Armour (G. D.), The Humours of Sport, 4t0 .........cecceeseeee (Bradbury) net 12/6 
Baldwin (M.), That Awful Little Brother, cr 8V0..............00000 (Chambers) 3/6 
Beard (L. and E. A.), Indoor and Outdoor Handicraft for Girls, cr 8vo 
(Newnes) net 6/0 
Becke (L.), Under Tropic Skies, Cr 8VO ........cssesesseeseeceseeeeeeeereresee(Unwin) 6/0 
Benson (R. H.), A Book of the Love of Jesus, 18mo ............(Isbister) net 3/6 
Beveridge (W.), Short History of the Westminster Assembly, cr 8vo 
(T. & T, Clark) net 2/6 
Book of Common Prayer Commonly Known as Laud’s Liturgy for the Use 
of Church of Scotland, cr 8vo ...... ses verses ( W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
seseceteeecerses( ane) net 10/6 
.(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
sinigncaanen (J. Murray) net 5/0 





Poyd (A. 8.), Doctor Luke, Cr 8V0..........0.0...000 






Brooke (J.), The Mystic Idol, cr 8vo .......... sonaeserenctandanees (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Bute (Marquess), Essays on Home Subjects, 8vo ...............-- (A. Gardner) 7/6 
Campbell (L.), Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare, 

CE BUCO sas sovsrsseoseantesévss seoseccesconcsassesesecsusssocannenedescoesseetceshOneGn Gn MEER Spm 
Carrington (K.), Grandmother Pussy, Cr 8V0 .......sssesserseesersenseseee (Cassell) 2/6 
Cotton (P. H. G. P.), In Unknown Africa, 8vo ...... (Hurst & Blackett) net 21/0 
Cox (P.), The Brownies and the Philippines, 4to sled seeeee(Unwin) 6/0 


Crouch (W.), Bryan King and the Riots at St. George’s-in-the-East, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) net 3/6 
Cunningham (A.), Quadratic Partitions, cr 8vo ..................( Hodgson) net 12/ 
D'Alton (E. A.), History of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to 1547, 8vo 
(De La More Press) net 10/6 
Danby (F.), Baccarat: a Novel, cr 8V0.......::sessesesesceersreerneeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Denney (J.) and others, Questions of Faith, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Dickenson (E.), Poems, 120 ......s.+s0+secessesseesseseeeseseeeseseeses( Methuen) net 4/6 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Letters, &., cr 8vo ......(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Douglas (L.), A Gallery of Millais, 16émo sssrseesseeeeees (Methuen) net 2/6 
Dutt (W. A.), The King’s Homeland: San gham and North-West 
8v (Black) net 10/0 






EI TI sees snp saccoccneccacincousncesiennsqncdhdaniiequetiivenensvetstinasaied 
Eccott (W. J.), Fortune's Castaway, cr 8V0 ...........+++++0++. (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Eddy (C.), Fetters of Gold, cr 8V0_ .......0.+++s+ssee++e(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Emanuel (M. R.), Law of Landlord and Tenant, er 8vo ......... (Jordan) net 3/6 
English Monasteries from Saxon Days to their Dissolution, cr 8vo 

(G. J. Palmer) net 2/6 
Familiar London, Painted by Rose Barton, 8V0.........00+ %s++1.+--+.(Black) net 20/0 
Festing (G.), From the Land of Princes, cr 8vo ...............(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
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Finnemore (E, P.), The Marrying of Sarah Garland 
Fox (F.), River, Road, and Rail, cr 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 8/0 
Frantz (H.) and Ozanne (O.), Daumier and Gavarni, i imp 80 ...(Studio) net 7/6 
Godfrey (E.), A Book of Remembrance, cr 8V0..............0006+ (Methuen) net 2/6 
Goebel (K.), Organography of Plants, Part II.,8v0 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Gordon (H.), Reminiscences of an Irish Land Agent, 8vo (Duckworth) net 12/6 
Gordon (Mrs. E.), Amanda Penfold, and other _— cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) 6/0 
Gould (F. C.), Political Caricatures, 1904, 40 ........ss00s00(E. Aruold) net 6/0 
6 


.. (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Gould (8. B). Siegfried: a Romance, cr 8v0 a (Dean) 6/0 
Graham (J.), German Commercial Practice, Export @ ‘and d Import, Part ee 
cr 8vo ...... 7 oe “.(Macmillan} 2/6 






Granjon (F. ), A Soul's Emancipation, cr 8v0.. ssee-e(E. Stock) 5/0 
Great French Preachers, Vol, II., 12mo.. ies ‘(Richards) net 3/6 
Greenidge (A. H. J.), History of Rome during t ‘the “Later Republic and 

Early Protectorate, Vol. I., 8vo.. ...(Methuen) net 10/6 
Griffin (A.), His Share of the "World, cr Svo.. ...(Greening) 6 
Griffiths (A.), Fifty Years of Public ‘Service, roy Seat 4 (Cassell) net 18/0 
Grossmith (George) Birthday Book (The), 16mo .(Arrowsmith) net 2/6 
Guiney (L. L.), Hurrell Froude Memoranda and Comments  Sepetaen net 10/6 





2. 









Habershon (A. R.), The Study of the Parables, er 8vo.. .. (Nisbet) 5/0 
Harper (C. G. ), The Hardy Country, PTE | cds. cps ccuebsdieaabnekonadiveds (Black) 6/0 
Hawkins (Sir H.), Reminiscences, 2 vols. 8V0............c0+ 00-000 (E, Arnold) net 30/0 


Haydon (A. L.), Canada, Britain's Lar gest Colony, cr 8vo .. (Cassell) 26 





Helen Alliston, by Author of ‘ Elizabeth’s Children,” er (Lane) 60 
Hess (J.), Pharaoh Land, cr &vo.. ‘ Stoddart) 2/6 
Hilton (A. = : In the Garden of God, (G3. Palmer) 2'6 
Hobbes (J. O.), The Artist’s Life, cr 8vo .... T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Hobhouse iG: ‘ae ), Democracy and Reaction, cr 1 GaN ad (Unwin) 5/0 
Holbein’s Drawings, 4to ..... «+.+e(Newnes) net 7/6 
Holdich (Sir T. H.), Religions of ‘the World : ‘India, “Bv0. 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Horniman (R.), Bellamy the Magnificent, cr 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Howitt (A. W.), The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Hungry Forties (The), with Introduction by Mrs. Cobden Unwin (Unwin) 6/0 















Hutton (L.), Literary Landmarks of the Scottish Universities (Putnam) net 5/0 
Hyde (L. S.), Favourite Greek Myths, cr Svo (Harrap) net 2/6 
Hymns from the Greek Office Book, er 8vo (A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Irvine (A. M.,), The Specialist : a Novel, cr 8V0 ........scscccscersecceecesees (Lane) 60 
Jacob (V.), Tie Golden Heart, and other F airy Stories, 4to (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Johnson (M.), A Bunch of Keys, er 8vo (Chambers) 2/6 
King (L. W.), Records of the "Reign of Tukulti-Ninib a “King of Assyria 
AAD AMT EOYs sios ss hacosisces out ocsngn.abs cuassssssucbesccesesseresis (Luzac) net 5/0 
Knox (A.), Glossary of Geographical and Topographical Terms mere 15/0 
Leighton (B.), Hurrah! for the Spanish Main, cr 8vo .... (S.S.U.) 6/0 
Leighton (B.), In the Land of Ju-Ju, cr 8vo (S.S.U.) 6/0 
4eighton (R.), The Haunted Ship, cr 8vo.. .. (S.S.U.) 6/0 
Leighton (R.), The Other Fellow, cr 8V0 ...ccccccccccsscscseesercesseceececes (SS.U.) 6/0 
Low (S.), The Governance of Engl and, 8vo ..(Unwin) net 7/6 
M'Bain (J.), Burns’ Cottage, 12mo ...... (Bryce) net 2/6 
Maikasa (H.), Uganda’s Katikiro in Engi: und. Bv0 . (Hutchinson) net 106 


Maude (A.), A Peculiar People : the —, cr 8¥0 .. 

Meade (L. T.), A Modern Tomboy, cr $vo.. 

Meade (L. T.), Petronella, cr 8v0 ...............00000 wk .(Chambers) 3/6 

Meyer (F. B.), Directory of the Devout Life, 8vo............ (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 

Millais (J. G.), Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. I., folio 
(Longmans) net 126/0 


anaes net 6/0 
.e(Chambers) 5/0 








Miller (J. R.), Finding the Way, cr 80 .............008 (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Mocatta (M. A.), The Desire of the Nations, imp a soa”: net 5/0 
Moore (F. F.). The Other World: a Novel, cr 8vo....... ; (Nash) 6/0 
Morris (W. he MS1d MUN NeR SNH BOO oc.cososscecs doi csvesscdaeneseossccciane (Putnam) 5,0 


Motley (J. R.), Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Vol. L, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 10/6 

Moul (D.), Picturesque Middlesex, 8vo .. F. E. Robinson) net 6/0 

ay pd (A. H. H.), Sketches in the Vid Road through France to Florence, 

8vo .... : sie seseeeee(J. Murray) net 21/0 
Murray (G. ), ‘Introspective Essays, ¢ cr &vo Siaivebenetaakoaasearseneee (E. Stock) 3/6 
Murray (J.‘W ), Memoirs in the Life of a Great Dete e = nemann) net 10/0 
O'Daniell (E.), For Satan’s Suke, cr 8vo (Greening) 60 
Overton (G.). Captain of the World, cr 8vo.., i . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Owen (H.), Aids to Stability, 8vo .. ‘(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Peshitta Psalter (The) According to the West ‘Sy rian Text. 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Phillips (S.), The Sin of David, cr 8vo .... .(Macinilian) net 4/6 
Picken (C. H.), The Practitioner's Probate “Manual, ‘or 8vo (Waterlow) net 6/0 
Pickering ‘(W. H. ), Tne Moon, 4to . (J. Murray) net 42/0 
Porte (J. B.), yhither? or, T the Condition of the Soul latter: Death (S.Low) 3/0 
Potter (G. W.), Hampstead Wells, cr 8v0 ...........2008 ..(Bell) net 3 0 
Pyle (K.), Careless Jane, and other Tales, cr Rigi oe ‘(Chi ainbers) 2/6 
Radclyfic (C. R. E.), Big Game Shooting in Alaska, imp 8vo (R. Ward) net 21/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), The Book of Angelus Drayton: a Novel, er8vo (Long) 60 
Richards (L. E.), The Golden Windows, cr 8V0 ............ ...(Allenson) net 26 
Ridley (A.), A Danghter of Jael, Cr 8V0............cecseee cesses ceseereee (Longmans) 60 
Robinson (Sir J. R.), Fifty Years of Fleet Str. ‘et, BVO... (Mac miflan) net 14/0 
Rodd (Sir RK ), Sir Walter Raleigh, cr 8vo ve (Macmillan) 26 
Rosenbach (O.), Physician versus Bact: sriologist .. (Funk & W agnalls! net 6/0 
Roswick Blend (The): Poems, by Knobkerry, cr Gents .(Drane) 60 
Ryle (H. E.), On Holy Scriptures and Criticism, cr B65 .6lossts “(Macmillan) 4/6 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Portraits of the 17th Century, Historic and Literary, 

2 vols. 8vo : seseeeeeee(Putnam) net 21/0 
Sergeant (A. » @ Waters of Oblivion: a Novel, cr 8 (Long) 60 
Simon (D. W.), Twice Born, and other Sermons, cr 8vo. ‘8. U.) net 3/6 
Smith (V. A.), Early History of India from 600 B.C. to the Muhammadan 

Conquest, 8vo . .«.... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 
+ mr McC. ), Romance of Poachi: 1g in the Highlands of Scotland, 

...(A. Gardner) net 2/6 
Speight (T: Ww), “The Celestial Ruby : a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Digby & Long) 60 
Spencer (F. E.), Present Day Problems : Studies, cr 8vo.. .(Skeffington) net 3/6 
Spiritual Foreshadowings, 12mo ssidabaas ontehe a ... (Gay & Bird) net 26 
Spurrell (H.), At Suurise, cr 8vo .... (Greening) 6/0 
Stalker (J.), John Knox: his Ideas: and Ideals, er 8¥> > (Hodder &Stouehton) 3/6 
Stewart (H.), Ungodly Man, cr 8vo_..... ee 5 .....(Drane) 6/0 
































Streeter (J. W.). Doctor Tom : a Novel, cr 8v0 .. ... (Macmillan) 60 
Suess (E.), The Face of the Earth, Vol. I., 8vo .. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 25/0 
Talbot (L. A.), Three Little Gardeners, 16mo concen specoeses(the Us erOws) nee 2/6 
Taunton (W. F.), The Redemption of Damien Gier, ‘er Br o (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Tilley (A.), The Literature of the French Benaiss: ance, 2 vols. 8yo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Turley (C.), Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate. cr 8vo ............(Heinemann) 5/0 
Wagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland. er 8vo ..... (A. Gardner) net 5/0 


Van De Put (A.), Hispano-Moresque Ware of the 15th Cent: iry. 4to 
















(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Van Dyke (H.), Music, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Walker (J.), Analytical Theory of Light, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 150 
Warburton (G. E.), Christian Life, cr Svo..... ..(E. Stock) net 2/6 
‘Watson (H. B. M. ? Hurricane Island, cr 8V0_  .........csccseescesseeses (Isbister) 6/0 
Webster (H. K.), Traitor and Loyalist, cr 8vo .., ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Welldon (Bp.), The School of Faith, cr 8vo ..... : .(Bemrose) 3,6 
‘Weston (E. M.), Pamela’s Choice, cr 8vo ..... ...(Isbister) 6/0 
Wharton (E.), Italian Villas and their Gardens, roy BVO .. (Lane) net 21/0 
Wilberforce (B.), 1 ewamy.! Good of His Name: Sermons......(S.C. Brown) 3/6 
Wilkins (P. A.), History of the Victoria Cross, roy 8vo.. (Constable) net 21/0 
Wilson (J.G.), Thackeray in the United States, 2 2 vols. (Smith & Elder) net 18/0 
Winter (J. 8.), The Little Aunt: a Novel, cr 8V0 ..........00000 (F. V. White) 6/0 
Wodehouse (P. G.), William Tell Told Again, 8V0 0.0.0... ....eeeeeee eee (Black) 6/0 
Wood (W.), Men of the North Sea, cr 8vo . ARS eh AEE, BE (Nash) 60 
Working Men’ > ye (The), 1854- 1904, cr 8v0 . acabhavisanens (Macmillan) net 4 
Workman (W. H, and H. B.), Through Town and Jungle ......(Unwin) net 21 


Wytha Wytha : a Tale of Australian Life, by H. N. B., cr 8vo. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5 
Young (G. E.), The Restlessness of Youth, cr 8vo ... ........ (Stockwell) net 3, 





at 
UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINg 
UPHOLSTERY 
UPHOLSTERY pi ec pbs. 
Pc at FAST COLOUR  lRtaing 
. TAPESTRIES CURTAINg 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINg 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON 


CURTAIN 
oe¢8 4 @* @ Ga 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, wW. 


LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTs, 








FIRE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E,c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


oe 


a7 6 INSTITUTION. 43%, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 
London: 17 Kixe Wit.i1am Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patn Matt, $,W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH, 





When in doubt 


use 


VINOLIA SOAP 


for your Complexion. 





GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
ree : ~~ ail 
GLOVES. a for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY. Wremore Street, W. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
_ FUNDS” IN HAND <aaeaaneae akdviaeiaes $000escseccccccocdedsBOe,O0Us 


Published October Ist. 


H A M P T O N_  S'’ 
New Catalogue of Carpe‘s, 


Illustrated in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible to secure 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtainable at 
HAMPTONS’, 

To any reader of the “Spectator” who desires to secure best 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be pleased 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with @ 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: fouw 
buttons. 

grey A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
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— 
ANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 


tal—5t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 








Capl 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 
rs James Fletcher, Esq. 
jes Edward Barnet, Fao John Hampton Hale, Esq. 


Battersea. 


Char! 
Right Hon. a tinck, 00- Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 


F, Cave " Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Francis Augustus Oa. iq Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Percival BoP. Bouverie. a oo nahn 9 agama M.P, 
Hon. i Esq. ugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Henry Burroughes, Beg, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 


Thom’ William Buxton, Lisq, 


Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
John Cator, HSA. ndish, Esq., M.P. 


Fictor C. Right Hon. the —S erage 6 
jetor rby Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou, G.C.M.G. 

_ Everard C. Digby. i Lu, ’ 
oon. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0., | C.B. 


CS.L ; 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Moderate Bates of Premium, 

Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 


Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties: 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 





of business. 
d Stati ts of A t may be had 
a Proposal Forms, sad OOBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Assce. Corpn., Ld. 





FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norre-MILeer, J.P. 
= ieee 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
an SOCIETY. 





The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimuin cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 





No. 48 Gracecuurcu Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 








Assurances may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, ESTABLISHED 1825. 


ble Se’ oved r 
Public Schools, and other approvec The 16th Division of Profits will 


Educational Institutions. The superior r 
vitality ‘of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


Society's business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 


among the Assured. 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


NEW LEMCO 
COOKERY BOOK. 


Each month’s cooking at a glance ; 
and brimful of new ideas, 


FREE! 


in exchange for Lemco Wrappers 
(Buff Colour). 


Paper Boards for 2 0z. Wrapper or 8d. Stamps. 
Cloth Boards for 4 0z. 99 or 1s. Stamps. 
Edition de Luxe for 16 0z. ,, or 2s. 6d. P.O. 


LEMCO, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








208 Recipes. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’'S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 





Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour, 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocva for 


7, 4>% LUMLEY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOUNDATION, 


Chairman of the Governors—The Rt. Hon, A. H. D, ACLAND, 


A HEAD-MASTER is WANTED for the School now being erected at 
Pickering, North Yorkshire, and which will be opened after Easter, 1905. He 
must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom or the British 
nee pte and his name must be in Column B of the Kegister of Teachers 

ormed under Order in Council of 6th March, 1902. 
3 ba Salary will be £100 per annum, plus a Capitation payment of £3 per 
cholar. 

The School is a Secondary Day School for Boys. and Girls, and is intended to 
accommodate from 60 to 70 Scholars. A Residence not attached to the School 
could be supplied at a reasonable rent. 

Applications, with three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned not 
later than 8th December, 1904, No canvassing will be permitted. 

J. D. WHITEHEAD, 
Treasurer of the Foundation, Pickering. 


U SivVeRsity COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, 





The Council invite applications for the post of Assistant Mistress of Method 
and Assistant Lecturer in Education in the Teachers’ Training Departments 
of the above College.—Applications, together with copies of testimonials, 
must reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not 
later than Monday, December 5th, 1904. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


YVICTORIA COLLEGE, STELLENBOSCH, CAPE 
COLONY. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH AND GERMAN, 











The Council of Victoria College desires to appoint a Professor of the French 
and German Languages, to enter on his duties early in 1905. The range of 
work required includes preparation for the Intermediate and Degree 
Examinations of the Cape University. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some recognised University, and must 
submit, along with their applications, proofs of special training and standing 
in oe subjects they are to teach, and of their experience and success as 
teachers, 

‘Lhe initial salary is £400 per annum. Passage to the Colony will be paid by 
the Council.—Further information may be obtained on application to 
GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, Esq., F.B.G.S., 59 Drakefield Road, Upper 
Tooting, S.W. 


|." Sguteaheihelonimasage = 4 tp INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





WELSHPOOL COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED in January Next. Graduate or equivalent 
qualification. Experience or Diploma from some institution on Appendix D 
to the Regulations for Teachers essential. 

Salary £120, fixed with a Capitation Fee of £2. Number in school 52. 

Thirty printed copies of the Letter of Application (which must state age 
and qualifications) and of the testimonials to be sent, not later than 
November 28th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 


obtained, 
GEO. D. HARRISON, 


November 9th, 1904, County Council Offices, Welshpool. 


| aia OF JARROW EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE, 











The above Committee requires the services of a LADY PRINCIPAL for the 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre. Salary, £160 per annum. 
Preference will be given to candidates who possess a Degree and have had 
previous experience in a Pupil Teachers’ Centre or Secondary School. 
Form of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 
: T. H. SPENCER, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Jarrow, November 8th, 1904. 


I: Lasilealieainichen COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as HEAD of the TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Applications must be sent by November 25th to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom further information may be obtained. 
H. WALTON, Secretary. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 











ASKE'S 


[[ABERDASHERS 
ACTON, W. 


WANTED in JANUARY, Head-Mistress's SECRETARY. Shorthand and 
Typewriting essential, High School experience desirable.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


[[2222D4SHERS 





ASKE'S 
ACTON, W. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


WANTED in JANUARY, TWO FORM MISTRESSES— 
(a) One especially qualified to take History, Literature, and French, 
(b) The other to take Geography ani some Mathematies. 
Degree or equivalent essential; training very desirable. Salary according 
to qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ANTED in JANUARY, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT- 

MISTRESS in Recognised Private School. Good Latin an essential 
subject. Class Drill a recommendation. First consideration given to appli- 
cants living in neighbourhuod.—Apply, Miss CLARK, Croham Hurst School, 
Croydon. 


S PRIVATE SECRETARY or COMPANION.—POST 
DESIRED by young GENTLEWOMAN of good education. Fluent 
French and German, acquired abroad ; Musical; thorough knowledge of Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Residential post preferred. Last engagement in 
nobleman’s family, by whom she is highly recommended. Excellent references, 
—‘*A, B.,” care of Jones, Yarrell, and Co., 8 Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W. 








01,050.—Charming HOUSE, within eight minutes Highgate 
C Station, FOR SALE, Garden adjoins Queenswood (52 acres). House 
faces Highgate Woods (69 acres). Three reception, six bed, bath rooms, 
kitchens, &e. Unique position for London. Ground-rent, £12, Occupied by 
owuer over five years.—22 Queenswood Avenue. 


TO LET, on Hillside overlooking FLORENCE, for the 


Winter Mouths, a COUNTRY MOUSE, FULNISHED.—Apply to 





every-day use, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
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CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 

% e course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
Uni ity. e students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 

- tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 

The COUNCIL, having received a special donation for the purpose, are able 
to OFFER FOR JANUARY, 1905, FOUR SCHOLARSHIP ARYING IN 
VALUE FROM £40-£20. — to be made by December 5th.—For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


fix ~ INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually toStudents.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


2, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 

Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2;)° 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 

Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


S*: ANDREWS UN. LV Reet DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN 
With Title -L.A. 
eS apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE., 
Education for Girls on Modern Principles. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. etached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 

years old. Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education, 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education, Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
ADY BEAUMONT strongly RECOMMENDS a 
COUNTRY HOME for PAYING GUESTS or CHILDREN. 
Poultry farm, very healthy, gravel soil, beautiful country. The Misses 
Allsopp would undertake temporary charge and tuition of children, also 
lady pupil for peering. st cooking and house-work.—Apply to Lady 
BEA MONT, Swannington House, near Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, 
Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES CARE of CHILD. 
Happy home; South Coast. Special attention given to delicate child ; 
motherly care. gy ogee of bright little boy, five years. Photos, 
references.—Box 43, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NIVERSITY and PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN now 

reading final Honour school at Oxford, would COACH one or more 

BOYS for a month in the Christmas Vacation. Highest references. Personal 
interview arranged.— Write ‘‘ X. 680,” Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


ADY DOCTOR, who has taken Honours in the Cambridge 

Mathematical Tripos, is willing to TAKE CHARGE of an INVALID or 

BACKWARD CHILD. Highest References, Medical and Educational.—Apply 
to “A. B.,” 45 Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


HE LADY PRINCIPAL of a High-Class BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN on the South 
Coast contemplates retirement and SEEKS a SUCCESSOR, The School offers 
exceptional advantages for Modern Languages and Music. Large and attrac- 
tive detached Mansion with good Garden, Studio, Gymnasium, Hockey Field, 
detached Sanatorium, &c.,&c. Accommodation for about 40 Pupils, 25 Boarders, 
School now full. Audited accounts show Net Profit over £700 per annum, 
Thorough introduction will be given. Terms of Transfer moderate to a suit- 
able Candidate.—No. 3,636, care ef Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


| Sc gommateael INVITATION SCHEME FOR 
TEACHERS. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be HELD on THURSDAY, the 24th inst., 
at the WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, 92 Victoria Street, S.W., to discuss the 
above Scheme, and the best way of carrying out the Work in the future. 












































———$____ 
T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURRRy 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy si ' 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within Create ao Overlooking Bheon 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visitin Graduates 

Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special and La 

of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully train, ae to 

school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise jn fut Suto 

History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora Universi in 

from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESD iy wet 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JON RO me 

Historical Honours, Cambridge, 8, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING com 
S President — Lord ‘CHARLES BERESFORD, Sy COLLEGE 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Liverpool’ Gymmu@tls = 4 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, 0 jects—To train Ming, 

All branches and eyatect 





oe as > ey se of Physical Education. 
ught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fenci ‘edical 

Gold and Silver Medals, with pa tinge tO emcical Gymoutig 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers, References students, 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P Printed 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY =a 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. 8 E, 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Col a 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Ed er 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatony ih ; 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenia, oe 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals; Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tr; 

Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and sand 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive me 4 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-shet 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music Pai ; 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woode; — 
&c.—Iilustrated Prospectus and References on application, s 4 


Re SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON — 
A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 19, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuitio; 
£30 a year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Roedean Schowr 
Brighton, l, 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Hons 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playi 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Cano 
Utterton, and others. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL fo 
GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters: 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymuasium,—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss 8, CARR. 
A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M, the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


agg (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK: 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST, 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


ee ES, CUMBERLAND 
EXAMINATION will be held at St. Bees and certain Preparatory 
Schools on November 22nd-23rd for FOUR VACANCIES on FOUNDATION 
(reducing fees to £33-£37 for Board and Tuition), and a few VACANCIES in 
other Houses. St. Bees is an Flizabethan Grammar School recently reconsti- 
tuted as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine buildings; very 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for Board and 
Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master, 


agian LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 67. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
































UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Song of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 











\ ," JILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 

Public School. Next Admission Examination, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 29th. VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, or 
E. W. MARSHALL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 38 Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SUBREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 

for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUES 











The Chair will be taken by the Hon, Canon LYTTELTON, Head-Master 
Haileybury College, at 5 p.m. 





DAY and WEDNESDAY, December 6th and 7th.—For particulars apply #0 
the HEAD-MASTER, 
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NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


cerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
q Particulars con of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
aps Hall AStie CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. : E 

culars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

For Particulstostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
the Women 


Durham. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
B GHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas per annum, 
4 EI Boys between 13 and 15 on February Ist, 1905, entering Classical 
finite college in January, 1905, will be competed for on November 22nd and 
ide 


1 ee tat in Classi ¥ 
tions may be awarded for proticiency in Classics or in 
Any of these Exbrathematical ean lidates must offer Greek up to a pass 
ar The Examination may be, on certain conditions, conducted at the 
tory School. 
Boy te Bev. The WARDEN. 


— 
ERKHAMSTED § 6 HO ek. 
for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


uite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
oan aon HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

















Gat 
Senior Schoo 


YMUUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 
School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&e,, conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 
“arnors: E. 8S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
mano }, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
ive and others—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 
————e 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.-ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 
Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 








by Lor AVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Foe. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 


4. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &e. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. oe Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—lor 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
poratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon, (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The or, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very health district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


AL DB ET M, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
lasses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. 1. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

{ BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
~CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 
CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. ''RUMAN'’S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Ludy-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond's aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application, 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut,—Central Registry for ‘'eachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Pirtleulars. Schools also reconmended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIA'TION, 
Lid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 















































SALES BY AUCTION. 


MODERN LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN (removed from Ealing). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
November 16th, at 1 o'clock, the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising an exten- 
sive Collection of Books in English Literature and History; a set of the 
Huth Library and other Reprints of Early and Elizabethan Writers, edited 
by Dr. Grosart, Prof. Arber, A. H. Bullen, &. ; Florio’s Montaigne, &c., 6 vols., 
Tudor Translations; Classical Histories and Texts by 'Duncker, Cartius, 
Duruy, Jowett, Jebb, and others; Encyclopedia Britannica, tenth edition, 
36 vols., and other Works of Reference. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF 
A GENTLEMAN (removed from Bishops Stortford). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by. AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on’ THURSDAY, 
November 17th, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock, RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, including an interesting fragment of Caxton’s Mirrour of the World, 
1481; Vincentius Bellovacensis Speculum Historiale, with illuminated capitals, 
3 vols., 1474, and other specimens of Early Printing; Type Facsimile and 
Bibliographical Society’s Publications; Fourteenth Century: Manuscripts on 
vellum ; a Second Folio Shakespeare ; Goldsmith's The Traveller, first edition ; 
De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater and Mrs. Browning’s Prometheus 
Unbound, boards, uncut, and other first editions of Tennyson, Keats, &c. ; 
Combe’s Life, and Dance of Death, coloured plates by Rowlandson, 3 vols. ; 
Surtees’ Handley Cross, 1854, and other Sporting Books; Wallich. Plante 
Asiaticx Rariores, 3 vols.; Hewitson’s Nests and Eggs of British Birds, and 
other Natural History Books; Books relating to the Drama; Oil Painting of 
Ben Jonson, Engravings, Arundel Society's Chromohthographs, &c, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 














YY DUCATION. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


| abadiadiadealia Lis OF SCHOOLS 

AND TUTORS, 1904. 

1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schvols for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 

J. and J, PATON, Epvucationat AGENTS, 

143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 


of requirements be given. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
N R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 
and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 
easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
recommendations and experience iu the care and education of children.— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 
Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


* 8 EF .-W he LO ee ee 


ALL KINDS of COPYING carefully and promptly executed in best 
style from 10d. per thousand words. Special terms for Authors’ long MSS. 
(Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


‘Ny Few me EPrrN-@ W AN 2-S-D: 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


\ INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


R M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
e 





























COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide und full particulars apply as above. 








S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra. 


£2 ] 6 16s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
Cw i 27 days. 

£9 9s. LEGHORN (for Florence and Rome), NAPLES, PALERMO, 
MALTA, and SARDINIA, 13 days. . 


Full particulars with plan from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


——— 


THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
in LONDON. 


OVERLOOKING 
THAMES anvd GARDENS. 


FLATS. 
FURNISHED ann UNFURNISHED. 


CATERING. 
HIGH-CLASS ATTENDANCE, 
DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


MODERATE TARIFF, 


Telephone No. 
1006 § Victoria, F,. M. Hornssy, 


5505 Gerrard. General Manager, 








OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, ‘Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; #35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; #2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871 ; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free.—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; #5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1889; The Strange 
Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., 
boards, 1814; 30s. each for lst eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Womola, 
8 vols,, 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813. FOR SALE.—1'imes 
Ency. Britannica; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature, 
Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied, State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: Topography, Educational, Miscellaneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural 
History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval Books, Give mea call 
when in town.—BAK ER}iSGREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher'’s October Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 

in all branches of Literature. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

an, are invited to apply for Literature (seut gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and7. 


Py NE SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER- 

STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one 
of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). eference 
can be made to Englishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) y 




















NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminar 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Anauities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 


BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 








Grandest Position on South Coast, 
Lovely Grounds of 20 acres. Sea Views Unsurpassed. 
Handsomely Appointed. 
Electric Light. Golf. | Moderate Tariff. | Motor Garage. 


Miss WATSON, MANAGERESS, 





MAPLE & CO TURKEY GARPET, 


2000 MAPLE & CO 2000 
TUR KEY offer choice from TURKEY 


Two Thousand 


CARPETS |. Tukey Carpets. CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 2000 


Quotations free, 


TURKEY A Carpet TURKEY 


12 ft. 7 in, x 10 ft. 4in,, 
CARPETS — CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ pRicgg 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


Established 1842, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- NB.—T : 
MENT (for exchange of books at the eee OF Three Friends may 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


FUREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES cf FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS, 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 

HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY, 


Climate probably unsurpassed in England, 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, ‘Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, 1s. 2d, 


rece PERRIER mse 
RA 


TER. 
RATURAL SPARKLING wn 


‘The CHAMPAGNE of TABLE WATERS.’ 


PERRIER is a light, crisp, invigora- 
ting Water, sparkling with its own 
natural gas. 


IS THE IDEAL WATER FOR MIXING WITH WHISKY 


Is especially useful in cases of gout, 
and the urie acid habit generally. 














LADIES like its delicacy and freshness. 


PERRIER is obtainable at all Stores, Wine Merchants, 


Grocers, and Chemists. 


SAMPLE CASES OF PERRIER, containing 2 large, 2 small, and 2 quarter 
bottles, sent carriage paid to any address in U.K. on receipt of Postal Order 
for 2s., addressed to the London Office of— 


PERRIER (Dept. 0), 45 and 46 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS... ... £50,000,000. 
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EE 
yow BEADY. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE: 


The Story of John Ridley, a Pioneer. 


By A. E. RIDLEY. 


: , F is 
Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, art vellum, 5s. 


: i fine old South Australian, is 2 volume well worth possessing. 
The life of John et,” Sarechae, written by a loving hand.”— Adelaide Observer. 
enuous and fruitful, and his personality so interesting, that a biography 


ing story of a nota 
iter ley’s life was 80 str 3 and f 
desired and welcome. —Glasgow Herald. ‘ 
esi : cefully written.” —Lowestoft News. 


“The biography ay k with the greatest interest.”—Northampton Mercury. 


« We have re the boo 
“ Interesting, pl 


Of ail Booksellers ; or wiil be sent post-free by the Publishers, 
JAMES CLARKE and CO, 12 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 


cturing the life of a man of high character and gifts.”—Times. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST.. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at Ingher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 


It is an 





m. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 


Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


).B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. 


DR. J. 





Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Bronchitis, 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om . £1 86...0143...072 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








LEAS TOBACCOS 
LEAS TOBACCOS 
LEAS TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, % Ib. tin. 


6/8 1/11 B25 

7/4 2/1 ben 

st 

Delightfully 7/4 2/1 aie 
cool, 

myear” B/= 2/8 ri 

iq 

your, unique 2/6 pact 
aroma. 


fusinating 10/= 2/9 fia 


tobacco, 


A mild, cool 
mixture, 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 
WASSAIL 

INDIAN FAKIR 


NOTE — Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DIsTRICT. 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 


The mildest 
pipe tobacco 
made, 
Medium. 


Medium fia- 9/ a 





WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
ian privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
ll East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &e. 1126... 0 16 3...082 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
_— Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker,” 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 


SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


your Electrician—he knows. 





Ask 


The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


yOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
forkreseuts, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounta, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 





SPEAKER.—“In fact, of the practitioners of the school of the modern ‘novel of 
adventure’ Mr. Stanley Weyman is easily first.” 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 


NEW ROMANCE. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ It is, in short, a stirring, 
moving novel, the best, as we think, that Mr. 
‘Weyman has written.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ This is a great book, an ideal tale 
of adventure, but rising to higher reaches of the 
dramatic and the tragical than the adventure story 
usually seeks or almost ever attains.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* In his own 
field Mr. Weyman distances all competitors 
for the story, exciting is too mild a word for it ; and 
it culminates in a scene which would be tremendous 
on the stage, if the stage could give ustwo men and 
& woman equal to the occasion.” 


6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“It is a breathless 
chronicle of danger, love, generosity, and vengeance, 
a trophy of imaginative strength and refinement, 
and a novel scarcely surpassed by any of its pre- 
decessors from the same pen.” 


SKETCH.—‘‘ Mr. Weyman has woven a romance 
of the truest type. Pure love and passionate, fair 
war and foul, all play their part: nothing is 
aggressive, nothing overdrawn; incident follows 
incident with startling rapidity, but never without 





cause. The whole is fascinating, masterly descrip- 
tion wedded to powerful characterisation.” 





IN THREE VOLUMES, SIX GUINEAS NET EACH.—VOL. I. WILL BE ISSUED 
ON MONDAY 


*.* Subscriptions will only be received fur the Set of Three Volumes. 


THE MAMMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IRELAND. 


By J. G MILLAIS, F.ZS. 
4to (13in. by 12in.), cloth, gilt edges. 


AND 


Vol. I., with 18 Photogravures by the Author; 


THORBURN, and G. E. LODGE; and 63 Uncoloured Plates by the Author and from Photographs, 
It is hoped that Vols. IT. and III. will be issued at intervals of eight months each, 
*,* Only 1,025 Copies printed for England and America, 
Prospectus, with Plate, sent on application, 


NEXT. 


31 Coloured Plates by the Author, ARCHIBALD 





SOME ENGLISH GARDENS 
After Drawings by 
GEORGE 8. ELGOOD, R.I. 
With Notes by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


50 Coloured Plates, royal 4to, £2 2s. net. 
Prospectus, with Plate, sent on! application. 





THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 
ABRIDGED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With 24 Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Compiled from the Papers and Illustrated by 
the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. 


By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY, 
and MARGARET M. VERNEY. 


*,* This Edition of the Verney Memoirs is 
compiled from the four volumes which were 
published in 1892-99. These treated of the 
Fortunes of the Verney Family during the 
time of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
and from the Restoration to the Revolution of 
1688, thus embracing the greater part of the 
Seventeenth Century. 





MEMOIR OF ROSAMOND 


DAVENPORT HILL. By Eruet E, Mer- 
CALFE. With 4 Portraits, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, 


from his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, Arranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations from his Early Correspondence, 
with 2» Commentary confirming the Chrono- 
logical Arrangement and supplying further 
Biographical atter. By Francis Morcan 





Nicwotas. (In 2 vols.) Vol. II., 8vo, 18s, net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


D.D. Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop 
of London. 


By HIS WIFE, 


With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures), and 3 other 
Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, net. 


GUARDIAN.—* The admirable biography which 
Mrs. Creighton has given us of her husband 
thoroughly has Mrs. Creighton discharged her task 
that we feel we know the Bishop’s whole life; there 
is no year that we do not know about, and hardly 
any month, however unimportant it may seem to 
some, that we cannot trace in its activity, its sow- 
ing, its fruit. Emphatically the book is not too 
ong.” 





NEW FICTION, 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. 


A Romance of the Days of Ivan the Terrible. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A DAUGHTER OF JAEL. 
By Lady RIDLEY, 


Author of “‘ Anne Mainwaring.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH SPECTACLES of FEEL- 


pee ng ees — in Fiction. By the 
uthor of ‘‘ Times and Days,” *‘ The Haggard 
Side,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s, : ” 


BORDERLAND TALES. By W. 


SressinG, Author of “ Probable Tales,” “ Rachel 


Wulfstan,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


*,* By the title, “ Borderland Tales,” the 
Author desires to suggest that the following 
short stories range on the confines of history, 
borrowing thence their setting, and something, 
he hopes, of the atmosphere. 





*,* An Illustrated Catalogue of New Books will be sent on application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 


39 Paternoster 


“Sound, concise, and ry 


CAREERS FOR OUR Son 


Giving Clear Information abo 8, 
of Professional and Comsat 
By the Rev. G. H. WILL 
___Head-Master of Carlisle Great in, 
With a Prefatory Letter by the Right 
BAKER, How, th 
Through all Booksellers, 3g, 64, n 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and (0, 


THE AUTHOR’S Hance 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENS A RAERS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, Sg ES 
Street, London, E.C.) contains haired 
over which the pen slips with rfect freedom’ 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruleder lain, “ad 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, valet New 
Authors should note that Tug Lame 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for re ene 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate Ae 

should be retained, opie, 


STICKPHAST 


PASTE STICKS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
: PENS, 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1%), 














Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFIOR 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Chari Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FoR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS 
age £101 
Hait-PARG ocncassseecce eocccece 
Quarter-Page 

Narrow Column 

Half-Column ....cccccee eeeecece 
Quarter-Column 


COMPANIES, 

Outside Page 

Inside Page sone 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), ds.; and 1s. per line for every additional ting 

(containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 108. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width ot page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
! 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Siub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CornER 
BooxksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANnyY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wasl- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEws(ou- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTS 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tut 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lt, 3 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said. 





Subscriptions only received by GorDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisham, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com: 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R,SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Rigsy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 





Row, London, E.C, 


Gotcu, Cape Town. 
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DUCKWORTH § CO. 


have Just Published 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
AN IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of SAMUEL M. HUSSEY. 
Compiled by HOME GORDON. 


‘ “ best abused man in the three kingdoms ” are sure 
| nd memoirs of ty generations the famous Kerry land agent has been 
tobe popula teur, and his book is full of good stories. It gives a vivid 
» noted Ptreland in the nineteenth century, as seen from the landlord’s point 
jeture of Ire one—and it contains reminiscences of Ficude, Lord 


of view ard Kenmare, as well as of every Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secre- 


M 
for the last fifty years. 
tary {0 Demy 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 12s, 6d, net. 


Just Out. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


~~ Revolutionary Types. 


By I. A. TAYLOR. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


iki its of a number of historical figures. When it is said that 
Pay perenne » George Washington, and Benedict Arnold, an idea 
an be formed of the divergent types. 


Fetichism in West Africa. 


forty Years’ Observations of Native Customs and Superstitions. 
By the Rev. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, M.D., 


Forty Years’ Missionary on the Gabun District of Kongo Frangaise, 
12 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


~ Religious Persecution. 


By E. 8S. P. HAYNES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 

















CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S New Book on Animal Life. 


The Watchers of the Trails. 


With upwards of 50 Illustrations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“lis stories of animal life stand out as sincere, truthful descriptions of the 
untamed wilderness, of primeval forces, and the savage instincts of the beasts 
of the forest.” 





‘A NOTEWORTHY NOVEL.”—Datty Mat. 
By the Author of “A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


The Dark Ship. 


By VINCENT BROWN. 


The Dark Ship. 
Provincial Tales. 


By GERTRUDE BONE. 
Frontispiece and Cover by MUIRHEAD BONE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Tn these sketches of peasant life we have a book that is remarkable for its 
spiritual discernment, and for its quiet tender beauty. An achievement 
beautiful in its spirjtual truth, in its human feeling, and in its power of 
catching the atmospheric soul and spirit of a landscape.’’—Speaker, 


The Purple Land. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘Green Mansions.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Progress. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Shortly. 


Amaryllis at the Fair. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


New Edition, with an Introduction, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





[Just published, 








[Just out. 


‘Bevis: the Story of a Boy. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS, and Cover Design, crown 8vo, 6s, 








Whyte-Melville’s 
Novels. 


Mr, W. L. COURTNEY writes :— 

**T honestly congratulate you on 
having produced some beautiful 
books.....I turn back with keen 
pleasure to such books as ‘ Kater- 
felto,’ ‘Market Harborough,’ 
‘Digby Grand,’ ‘The Interpreter,’ 
and ‘Cerise.’” 





The welcome accorded to the Land and Water Edition of 
this famous novelist’s works is still another indication of the 
tendency towards acquiring complete collections of standard 
works in preference to the ephemeral products of more 
recent date. Not only is it manifest that Whyte-Melville as 
a novelist has lost not a whit of his hold on the public 
esteem, but the interval of years has plainly emphasised the 
refreshing vivacity of his style and his robust grip of life’s 
problems. An adept at most sports and a soldier of tried 
valour, Whyte-Melville does not fail to give the reader the 
benefit of his observations in either capacity; yet he never 
unduly obtrudes his predilections. 


The proneness of writers of the present day to specialise 

in certain types of existence brings into bold relief Whyte- 
Melville’s wonderful diversity, which even at the outset of his 
career, when Dickens and Thackeray were at their best, was 
accounted not a little remarkable. Like both of his illustrious 
contemporaries, it was given to Whyte-Melville to pass by 
the easiest of transitions from roystering gaiety to the depth 
of pathos. Beyond this, certain advantages, social and 
material, opened up so wide a range of observation as to 
suggest to his pen an almost unrivalled variety of scene. 
Thus, when describing a “ good thing” over High Leicester- 
shire, or a night attack on the Russian trenches, the man of 
experience unmistakably reveals himself; whilst if in “The 
Gladiators” a diligent research into history and a vivid 
imagination are betrayed, the scenes of hazardous dissipation 
at Crockford’s and elsewhere could hardly be the outcome of 
a dilettante empiricism. 
The Complete Edition (twenty-five volumes) is offered in three 
different styles of binding, of which the cheapest is in Crimson 
Cloth, with Mauve Label and Gold Lettering, the price of which 
is GOS. for cash. At £4 4s., the Dark Green and 
extremely durable Half Morocco Binding also represents 
exceptional value, and can be confidently recommended; while 
in those fortunate cases where economy is not the first con- 
sideration, too much praise cannot be bestowed on the elegant 
design and superb finish of the volumes bound in Half Calf, 
which, at 5 GSu, are acknowledged to be a triumph in the 
higher art of book production. 





To the MANAGER, Land and Water (W. M. Dept), 
12-13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


Please send me (free) Prospectus of your Edition of Whyte-Melville. 





London : DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S. NEW: LIST. 


THROUGH TOWN AND JUNGLE. 
Fourteen Thousand Miles Awheel Among the Temples and People of the 
= Indian Plain. , 
By WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN and FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, 
With 200 Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 21s, net. 





DEMOCRACY AND REACTION. 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE, Author of ‘‘ The Labour Movement,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Astudy.of the trend of political events during the last generation in their 
bearing on the fundamental ideas of Liberalism, 


CHINA FROM WITHIN. 
A Study of Opium Fallacies and Missionary Mistakes, 
By ARTHUR DAVENPORT. 6s. 
“Ought to be read carefully by foreign missionaries, and those specially 
engaged in foreign missionary work.”-—Manchester Guardian, ' 
“‘Mr. Davenport has not a little knowledge and a very great deal of earnest- 


ness.’’"—Spectator. 
“Written with abundant directness and candour.”—Bookseller. 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES. 
Life Under the Bread Tax. 
Descriptive Letters and other Testimonies from Contemporary Witnesses, 
With an Introduction by Mrs, COBDEN UNWIN. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 6s, : 


THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND. 


By SIDNEY LOW, B.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A study in the realities of English government, in which particular reference 
made to the autocratic development of the Cabinet, 











is 





THE STORY OF MY STRUGGLES. 
The Memoirs of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O. 
2 vols., Illustated, 21s. net, 


UNDER TROPIC SKIES. 


By LOUIS BECKE, Author of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm.” Cloth, 6s. 


CURIOSITIES. 


By BARRY PAIN. ls. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
THROUGH JAPAN. 


BY 
WALTER DEL MAR, 








SECOND EDITION.—Price 12s. 6d. net. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, with 50 Full-page Llustrations, 











T. WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 


“By the First Authorised War Correspondent.” 
THE CAMPAIGN WITH 


KUROPATKIN. 


By DOUGLAS STORY. 
Demy 8vo, 48 Illustrations, 368 pages, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ARTIST’S LIFE. By JouN O.LIveR Hosses. 
2s, 6d. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 
By Francis Mittouy. 80 Illustrations by Blanche McManus, 6s. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
By Francis Mittoun, 90 Illustrations by Blanche McManus. 6s. net. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL. Translated into English by 
C. Davipson. Oue of the handsomest, yet cheapest, books of the year in 
substantial cloth binding, 424 pp. of good per and clear print, an 
excellent Introduction, copious Footnotes, and a Photogravure Frontis- 


piece, 2s. 6d. net. 
T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, London, 


poe 























THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s, 6d., post-free, 
HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

EvmzasetH Barrett Brownine said :—‘* To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


' 





sig 
NOW READY. 


Of .all Booksellers, and at the Bookstalls, 


LITERARY 
GEOGRAPHy. 


By WILLIAM SHARP, 


Covered in art vellum cloth, crown 4to, printed on fine anti 
wove paper from old Caslon type, with nearly 100 Illustrati 
on art paper, price 10s. 6d. net. 


The fascinating articles written by Mr. William § 
which have been one of the most notable features o 
the ‘Pall Mall Magazine” during the past eighteen 
months, have now been gathered into one handsom, 
volume, in a form and at a price that will permit 
every book-lover to give these interesting literary 
essays a permanent place on his bookshelves, 
A Descriptive Prospectus will be sent Dost-free 
on application, 


OFFICES OF THE “PALL MALL” PUBLICATIONS 
NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN. : 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books), 


No. 646 (Double Number), Published this Day, 
post-free on application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, wW. 


A WOMAN’S SOUL, 


Published by KEGAN PAUL and Co, 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Rich in spirit and experience.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Written with striking ability. It displays imaginative and descriptive 
powers of a high order Though so largely theological, it is a remarkably 
interesting work.” —Belfast News Letter. 

“We do not often review novels. Novels are not often worth reviewing. We 
review ‘A Woman’s Soul’ because it is worth it The two great problems 
of our time are God and Woman They are the problems of this book, and 
— are handled with originality, with power, with much mastery of language, 
wit <—o with a great victory.”—Expository Times, 

« «A Woman's Soul’ is charmingly and artistically written A description 
is given in graphic manner of the soul's residence for a brief space in the 
jk, s of the unknown.”—Dundee Advertiser. 











NOW READY. 


MORALITY OF A CRIME. 
A NOVEL. 
WILLIAM 
1s, net. 
Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON and SONS, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


By Sir DALBY, 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographie 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS 
ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, FICTILE IVORIES, &c., Complete List of 
all the publications of the Arundel Society (prices affixed to those in stock), 
1s. net, post-free. List of CHROMOS ONLY (priced), free on receipt 
stamp.—S. JUDE'S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 
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SELECTED FROM 


JAMES GLARKE & 6O0.’S. LIST. 


Mr. Crockett’s Only Novel this Season. 


THE LOVES OF MISS ANNE. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


‘ .'—Birmingham Post. 
“A foot ouch, par Haan and a pleasant humeur are features which make 
Mr 4 cokett's new novel very pleasant reading.”—Daily News, 


THE COMMON LIFE. By J. Brierxey 


“J, B."), Author of “ Ourselves and the Universe.” Crown 8vo, cloth 


bene, gus top, &. t but be helpful both to the old and ” 
“s essays cannot bu e e old and young. 
“al nana dual - —Nottingham Guardian, 


LEAVES FOR QUIET HOURS. By Rev. G. 


Maruzson, Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 


net. 
“ book reveals much of the beauty and poetic imagery found in all Dr. 


Matheson’s books,” —Scotsman. 
POEMS. By Madame Guyon. Translated 
he French ‘by Wittiam Cowper. With Prefatory Essay by Dr. 
oS oe M.A. Fcap. 8vo, bound in leather, 3s. net. 
Perhaps those who are bearing the heat and burden of the day with the 
pravest, whose hands have ached in the battle-stroke, and whose feet are 
wearied With the dust of the way, may most find it pleasant to rest a little in 
the garden of the Lord with one of His own sweet singers— 

“ Who does but sing because she must, 

And pipes but as the linnets sing.” 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Coloured paper 


boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 
“Always a welcome volume, it seems even more attractive than usual this 
"Record, 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE FREE 


CHURCHES. By Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE. Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ 4 vigorous and interesting book.” —Times. 

“4 high place must be assigned to this book.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


IDEALS FOR GIRLS. By Rev. C. H. R. 


Haweis, M.A. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 2s. net, 


WOMEN AND THEIR SAVIOUR. Thoughts 


of a Minute fora Month. By Marianne Farnincuam. 1s, net. 


TASTY DISHES. New Edition. Thoroughly 


Revised and Brought up to Date. Crown 8vo, with new and striking 
+ cover, 1s, 


FUNNY ANIMALS AND STORIES ABOUT 


THEM. Comical Pictures of Animals Drawn by Louis Warn, J. A. 
SuePHERD, and other well-known Artists. (Uniform with Louis Wain’s 
Nursery Book and Baby's Book.) Crown 4to, coloured paper boards, 1s. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth boards, 2s.; blue bevelled boards, 2s, 6d, 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 


NOBLY BORN. LADY CLARISSA. 
THE HEIRS OF ERRINGTON. 


15 Other Volumes Already Issued, 


NEW COPYRIGHT SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in green cloth, with choice Design in gold, 2s, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. By Eruet 


F. Heppie. 


UNKNOWN TO HERSELF. 


LaysFELpr, 


By Laurie 


Six Other Volumes Already Issued. 


THE “FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES. 


Handsomely bound in green leather, with chaste Design in gold, 
. 6d. net. 


1s, 6d 
INSPIRATION IN COMMON LIFE. 


W. L. Watkinson. 


A REASONABLE VIEW OF LIFE. 


J. M. Bake, M.A, 


PRAYER. By Wm. Warson, M.A. 
COMMON-SENSE CHRISTIANITY. By C. 


Stivester Horne, Author of “A Popular History of the Free Churches.” 


By 
By 


Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
: OF ALL BOOKSELLERS ; 
Or Copies will be sent post-free (except where marked net) on receipt of 





MACMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


/_ NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J, A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A, 
In 5 vols, 8vo. VOL L, A—E, 21s. net. 

Leann the twenty-five years that have elapsed sinee the first volume 
appeared of the — Dictionary great developments have occurred in the 
musical world, and in order that this unique work should be brought 
thoroughly up to date, and so be representative of the knowledge of the 
eae ad day, it has beén found necessary to include in the new edition man 

undreds of new namesand subjects. All articles from the old edition whic 
are retained in the new issue have been thoroughly revised. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET 


Being the Life and Recollections of 
Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON. 


Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS, 
With Portrait, 8vo, 14s, net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Crown 8vo0, gilt top, 6s. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK. 
THE SIN OF DAVID. 


A Poetical Drama. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 
[Tuesday. 
NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

















EGYPTIAN AND OTHER VERSES. By 


George Cooxson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST 


AUSTRALIA. 


By A. W. Howirt, D.Sc., Hon. Fellow Anthropological Institute of Great 


Britain and Ireland, With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Tuesday, 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 


By Sir REnneLL 


Ropp. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





BY LEWIS CARROLL. 


THE STORY OF SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 


By Lewis Carrouu. An abbreviated version in 1 vol., containing only 
the Fairy Story without any extraneous matter. With Illustrations by 
Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





H. G. 


ROSA N. 
CUTCLIFFE 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS, 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


WELLS. 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND 


HOW IT CAME TO EARTH. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND .. .” 
CAREY. AT THE MOORINGS. 


HYNE. ATOMS OF EMPIRE. 





THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 
1854-1904. 


Records of its History and its Work for Fifty Years, by Members of the 


College. Edited by the Rev. J. Luewetyn Davies. With Portraits and 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 





THE SOUL: a Study and an Arguiment. 


and perhaps hopeful, science....... A very stimulating piece of thought.” 


By Davip 


Syme. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—"‘ A remarkable book, and one that all who are interested in 


modern developments of psychology should not fail to read and study closely. 


A distinct contribution from a quite new point of view to an interesting, 


*,* Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 





Published Price by 
JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


BY L. T. MEADE, 


CASTLE POVERTY. A New Novel. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“For girls, none of our novelists can concoct more charming stories than 
Mrs. L. T. Meade.......A charming love story.”—Dundee Courier. 


BY MRS. F. S. BOAS,. 

WITH MILTON fhe CAVALIERS. 
Portraits of English Life and Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
written for Boys and Girls. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Her book should prove an interesting addition to the library of any 
student of history.” —Daily News, 


BY 0. V. CAINE. 


SONS OF VICTORY. A Boy’s Story 


of the Coming of Napoleon. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s, 
‘Ig altogether of a superior order to the average sensational Christmas 
book. It is a piece of thoroughly sound French history, a soldierly narrative, 
told with sympathetic animation.” —Times, 


BY R. POWER BERREY. 


THE RIGHT O’ THE LINE. A Story 


of -_ British Artillery, written for Boys. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Power Berrey has given us a stirring book...... It is a book any boy 
would highly appreciate.”—United Service Gazette. 





A Cheap Popular Edition of J. A. Hobson’s Books. 
JOHN RUSKIN: Social Reformer)  G..0n so, 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM  eieaieciainesien 


BY BOLTON KING, M.A, 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
1871. In 2 vols., with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s, 
BY BOLTON KING AND THOMAS OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Position, her 


Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net, 





1814- 





A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. E. W. MOORE, M.A. 


THE PROMISED REST: Here and Hereafter. 


By the Author of ‘The Christ-Controlled Life,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., 
cloth; 3s, 6d., leather. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 









——___ 
COLLEGE HISTORIES SERIEs, 
NEW VOLUME. 5s, net, 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY. By J.T. Ry 


M.A., F.S.A., Hon, Canon of Durham, and Vice-Pring: 
Hatfield's Hall. » and Vice-Principal of Hae 



























Scotsman.—‘‘ The book has everything to recommend it to Dur! 
learning, local knowledge, piety to the fostering moth ham me, 
excellent short college history.” 4 ~~ Tt nh 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRI 


By E. S. Suucksuneu, Litt.D., Librarian and late Fellow of the Co} , 
[Nearly 


THE RUSSELL PRESS. ; 


STUART SERIES, 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 
Seven Volumes, 12s, 6d. net each, 


A Series of Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindin, i 
trating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the Fe hd ie, 
pire-poe agg ote have pe pee in printed form, are Works of great fo 
and value. Only 320 copies of each Volume have been printed f. 

complete Sets are left. é . OF sale, and fey 

n addition to the Text—in which all the peculiarities of spelli 

tuation in the original are reproduced—each Volume eoutains 2 Pinte em 
Frontispiece, an Introduction by the Editor, Explanatory Notes at teat 
and a Note on the Binding by Crrit Davenrort, F.S,A, tad, 








PICTURESQUE SERIES. 


Volumes of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL, 
With Descriptive Letterpress, 


NEW VOLUME JUST OUT.—Fcap. 4to, 6s, net. 








PICTURESQUE MIDDLESEX. With Descrip. 
tive Letterpress by R. H. Ernest Hiv, A.R.1.B.A, 
KENT (6s. net), SURREY (10s. net), SUSSEX (6s. net), HERTFORDSHIRE 





(6s, net), have already appeared. 


OUR ROMAN HIGHWAYS. Treated from, 


Historical Point of View. By Urquuart A. Forbes, Barrister-at-Lay, 
and A. C. Burmester. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth 
designed, bevelled boards, gilt top, 6s. net. 





Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ An extremely interesting review of the work of ths 
Romans in developing the means of communication in Britain, of the decay 
into which the roads fell after the evacuation, and of the gradual growth of 
the modern system of highways.” 


THE STORY OF HORNSEY. By B. 0, 


SHERINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. An illustrated account of the 
development of this populous northern suburb, [Nearly ready, 











London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street, 








brimful of 


stirring adventures, and interesting anecdotes, 


Reminiscences exciting episodes, 


NOW READY.—18s. net, 


FIFTY YEARS 


OF 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 


BY 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Major Arthur Griffiths’ experiences cover more than half a cen- 
tury and are of the most varied description. Soldier, civil servant, 
littérateur, artist, he has been associated with many remarkable 
people in very different classes of society. During his career as 
Governor and Inspector of Prisons he came into touch with the 
greatest criminals in custody and had unique opportunities of 
observing types and characters, 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers, 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK, 
READY SHORTLY.—2 vols., 30s. net, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Memories, and Experiences of 


MONCURE CONWAY. 


With Portraits, 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers, 





B. H. BLAGKWELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
AN OXFORD CORRESPONDENCE OF 1903, 


Edited by W. WARDE FowLer. Ex. 16mo, boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


“A stimulating little book, written with characteristic elegance.” 
—Pall Mall Gasetts, 


FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION: their 
Political Aspects By E. ARMSTRONG. Second Edition, 
Corrected, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The lectures......are among the best and the wisest things that have bee 
said on the subject.”—Ozxford Magazine, 


ALIA, (Proverbial and Colloquial Phrases 


with their Classical Equivalents, &c.) By H. E. P. Puatt, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, sewed, 




















Is, net. 
** Not the least entertaining of these recreations of a classical scholar are the 
series of mottoes,”— Westminster Gazette, 









THE BOOK OF THE HORACE CLUB, 
1898-1901. Royal 12mo, printed on Hand-made Paper and 
bound in parchment, with antique ornament on side, ds. net. 


Contains Contributions by the late Prof. York Powell, Prof. Phillimore, 
Canon Beeching, the President of Magdalen, Messrs, J. Buchan, Hilaire 
Belloc, A. D. Godley, BR. Asquith, and others, 


‘This charming book of verse.”—T'imes, 
** Will commend itself to admirers of Horace.’”’—Guardian. 


JAMES EDWARD, the OLD PRETENDER. 
aie Siete Say, 12 a ear 


“He tells the story....... with an unbiassed clearness that is really 
admirable.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THEODORIC, and 
other Verses. Royal 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


“ A thoughtful book of verse.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“Graceful and delicate.”—The Dial, 





















50 and 51 BROAD STREET, OXFORD; 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 








THE REMINISCENCES OF 


SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(BARON BRAMPTON). Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


TIMES.—“ Sure to be read not only by those who care for WORLD.—“ From end to end, from cover to cover, the two 
stories of the Bar and the Turf, but by those who like to | fascinating volumes to which Lord Brampton has committed the 
hear the views of an experienced and fair-minded J udge as to the | garnered memories of his long and brilliant career present an 
almost unbroken succession of good stories ‘ mainly about people.’ ” 
SPECTATOR.—* Leaves nothing to be desired in respect of 
frankness and completeness.” 
TRUTH.—“ Judges’ reminiscences are generally more interesting 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The ‘Reminiscences of Lord Brampton’ | than those of ordinary people, but no book of this class was ever 
form a book which can be read with delight from cover to cover. | so full of delightful reading as the ‘Reminiscences’ of Lord 
These two volumes are crammed full of good things.” Brampton.” 


siministration of justice.” 


sTANDARD.—“ ‘ The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins’ 
form a delightful budget of miscellaneous reading.” 








70 BE READY ON THURSDAY NEXT AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


(The First Book on the War.) 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


From the Outbreak of Hostilities to the Evacuation of Liao-yang. 


By T, COWEN, sometime Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With a large number of Striking and Original Illustrations and Numerous Maps. 
Mad , Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. N EW 6s. N OVELS. 


EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. ‘ost guia 
Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters ofthose| A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE 


who knew them. By GreraLp CaMPBELL, Demy 8vo, with numerous HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES.” 
Portraits, 12s. 6d, net. ° 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Mr. Campbell has unearthed, among family records TH E CELESTI AL 3 B RGEON 
A 


and papers, letters and journals of surpassing human interest.” 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA, By G. D. By F. F. MONTRESOR. 
Hazzigping, With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. TIMES.—* The story moves and holds, and the res poetry hae bese 
= : i ine i the men and women strictly on the lines on which their characters them, 
WORLD.—“ Mr. Hazzledine may be complimented on scoring a genuine po be the work a esallty wien ie mNaneband quite caimathan, "ieeedhante 


PE eeccter of ciretee ot tno ota tae hae eon Tish ia aiees pathos real and affecting because it is unaffected.” 
; f ry 0, y i 3] H € ree aie: ected, 
fina of the character of members of the negro raco has been published since | Mic. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—"An immensely clever study of s group ot 
J temperaments, with the added advantage of a capitally-constructed plot.” 
* EE d N 
ee ae ee ae eS ee ee oe A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE KING WITH TWO 
é FACES.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN POR-|+ui— SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


TUGAL. By GitnerT Watson. With Original Illustrations from Draw- 
: Boas sonnel "tan 48 oe By M. E. COLERIDGE. 


ings by Gilbert James. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A new novel from the pen of Miss Coleridge is an event tis 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Mr. Watson has written a book which may be fittingly placed og - b : 
on the bookshelf between Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ and Robert Louis | Pleasure of which is enhanced by the comparative rarity of its occurrence. All 
Stevenson's ‘Donkey Ride in the Cevennes.’” who are able to emancipate themselves sutliciently from the tyranny of circum- 


’ stance can hardly fail to recognise the charm of this delicately fantastic melo- 
MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Henry | o™™. , 
Eg C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, TH Ee RAM B Li N G R ECTO R. 


‘ : . aid By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “Lady Anne’s Walk.” 
DAILY GRAPHIC,—“ A capital book. No doubt ‘My Sporting Holidays = ae 2 . y ~ 
was written primarily to entertain sportsmen, but the volume will also interest MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“In‘The Rambling Rector one finds the 
the naturalist and the general reader.” same delicate humour, imagination and sentiment which distinguished ‘ Lady 
Anne’s Walk.’” 
BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG.—‘‘A brilliant novel in which there is a great 
PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By deal of humour and gentle satire.” 
PercivaL Somers. Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 
7s, 6d. A NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BOY, SOME 


GLOBE.—" A delightful book of outdoor life.” HORSES, AND A GIRL.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A wealth of chatty anecdotes, all more or PETER’S PE DIGR EE. 


less relating to country life, make this book amusing and readable.” 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By &: 6. Illustrated with Thumb-nail Sketches by Nora K, SHE.uEr, 


Forses, Lecturer on Forestry at the Durham College of Science, SCOTSMAN.—“ A merry, agreeable book for a modern reader, full of good 


Newcastle, lately Forester on the Marquis of Bath’s Longleat Estate. | spirits and pictures of jolly Irish character.” 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—“ A story in which love, sport, and Ireland are 


FIELD.—“We believe that it will be regarded generally as a welcome | Very Pleasantly mingled.” 


addition to the country house library.” 
STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Gove! THE REAPER. 
3 . y - he G BE Ry By EDITH RICKERT, Author of “Out of the Cypress Swamp,” &. 
ar = Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo, TIMES.—“ A simple, yet strange, story of a mind at once simple and strange; 
. 6d, net. f : and throughout it the author would seem to have been guided by a delicate 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“Mr. Glover has achieved a real triumph ; he unerring instinct for the central, the captain thought or word or expression.” 


sends his readers away longing to take up their Virgil again.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS.” CH ECKMATE. By Erra Courtney. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘ The humanness of the book is indeed its 
JERUSALEM UN DER THE HIGH charm, and so living are all its characters that we realise the historical eetting 


PRIESTS. | By Epwry Bevan, Author of ‘The House of Seleucus.” | without an effort.” 
my 8vo0, 7s, 6d. ’ 
SPECTATOR.—“ A valuable addition to the literature of the subject.” Ss re) e N ES "OF sats wi S HL F E 
OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC RECORD. By Mrs, ALFRED SIDGWICK : 
By the Rev. Hueu Bosanguet and BR, A. WenuAM. Crown 8vo, 6s, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” ‘‘ The Beryl Stones,” &e. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Mrs, Sidgwick’s bright manner of telli 
ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC her stories, her delicate humour, and quick vealiantion of the subtle bee 
FALLACTES. By W. W. Carue, M.A., Author of “ The Evolution of | that is threaded through all Jewish life appear on every page, and make the 
odern Money. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. book both interesting and enjoyable reading.” } 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE STRAITS OF HOPE. 


By ELEANOR CROPPER, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a work of sustained interest and extremely ably written.”— Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 
THE BLUE MOON, and other Fairy Tales. 


3y LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of “Sabrina Warham,” With 
Illustrations by the Auruor, Engraved on Wood by Miss CLEMENCE 
Housman. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. 


By MICHAEL MacDONAGH, Author of ‘Daniel O’Connell, the Irish 
Tribune.” Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. [ Now ready. 


A very remarkable Series of Letters (hitherto unpublished) to Lord Hard- 
wicke, giving the inner history of the Act of Union with Ireland in 1800, and 
the cause which led to it. 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH 
AMERICA, 1854-1904. 


By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS. With Maps, Portraits, and other Illus- 
trations, medium 8vo, 2ls. nett. 


*‘We would highly recommend this work to all interested in the future of 
South America...... Lovers of history will also derive much pleasure as well as 
profit from its perusal, and the way the chapters are divided and furnished with 
exhaustive summaries and the index at the end will make Mr, Akers’s book 
valuable as a work of reference.” —Field. 


RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


Some Engineering Reminiscences of Undertakings in various parts of the 
World, including the St. Gothard Tunnel and the Zambesi Falls Bridge. 
By FRANCIS FOX, Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers, With Mlustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 8s. nett. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of “Cyril,” ‘The Labour Problem.” 
With Maps, medium 8vo, 21s. nett. 

“* We know of no book which covers the whole ground so completely as Mr. 
Drage’s, or is so well calculated to put the general reader in possession of the 
main facts, and it is for the general reader rather than for the specialist that 
he has avowedly written.”—Times, 


BACTERIOLOGY AND 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.R.S.E., D.P.H., Formerly Demonstrator of 
Bacteriology in King’s College, London, &c.; Medical Officer of Health 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury; Joint Author of “ Bacteriology 
of Milk.’ With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. nett. 


THE MOON. 


A Summary of the Existing Knowledge of our Satellite, with a complete 
Photographic Atlas. By WILLIAM H. PICKERING, Harvard College 
Observatory. Large royal 4to, with 100 Mlustrations, £2 2s. nett. 

[Ready next week, 


THE CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES 
IN POTS. 


With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 


By JOSH BRACE. 
[Ready neat week. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES, 


EARTHQUAKES. 


In the Light of the New Seismology. By CLARENCE EDWARD DUTTON, 
Major in the United States Army. 6s, nett. Illustrated. 
[Just out. 


NOW READY.—CUEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.0. Demy 8vo, 5s. nett. 


« The times are so vividly suggested that the reader is in touch with all the 
heroic, pathetic, and dramatic aspects of the theme.”— Westminster Gazette. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





The Search for th 
£150 Cottage, — 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


CONTAINS 


COMPLETE PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


for the Erection of Cheap Cottages in CLAY LUMP 
AND WEATHER-BOARDS. 


In the Same Issue will be found also A SPECIAL 
INTERVIEW WITH SIR WALTER GILBEY, BART, 
who has erected Cottages from THESE IDENTICAL 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


AT A COST OF 


UNDER £300 THE PAIR, 


These Pians are so detailed and so practical that 
ANY BUILDER WILL BE ABLE TO BUILD Froy 
THEM, and thus the DELAY AND EXPENSE of having 
special Plans prepared CAN BE SAVED. Atticiy 
dealing with other systems of Cheap Building hay 
appeared, and will continue to appear weekly iy 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


Besides the above, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMA\' 
contains the following Articles ; 

SKI-RUNNING.—The finest Sport of the Snoy, 

FORMAL GARDENING.—In common-seng 


employment. 
THE WEST WIND IN AUTUMN, 
SPANIELS AND SPECTATORS. 
CONCERNING STALKING. By “Nev.” 
GOING TO COVERT. By “Marntop.” 
Ask for ** THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” at ay 
Bookstall or in any Newsagent’s, price 6d, 





NOW READY. 
THE AGRICULTURAL 
HANDBOOK AND DIARY. 


by post, 1s, 4d. (Sixth Year.) 
Contributors :— 


The Rt. Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Agricultural Co-operation. 
WILFRID S. BLUNT. Cheap Cottage Building. 
A. D. HALL. What has Science done for Agriculture? 

HERMAN BIDDELL. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Englané. 
HERBERT WATNEY, M.D. Injection of Sterile Air 
into the Udder in Cases of Milk Fever. 
R. H. REW. Agricultural Changes of a Generation. 


Included in this Handbook is a unique Map showing the actual 
increase or decrease in the cultivation of wheat and the breoditg 
of cattle and sheep in the years 1868 and 1904. 


Price ls. ; 


Published by “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,’ 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 
Author of “ A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c, 
Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Contents. 

REFACE. EDMUND SPENSER, 

: SPIRIT OF THE SIXTEENTH | FRANCIS BACON. 

THE NTURY. SHAKESPEARE’S CAREER. 
sik THOMAS MORE. FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON 
siR PHILIP SIDNEY. | SHAKESPEARE. 

sik WALTER RALEIGH. INDEX. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By <A. Goopricu 


Freer, Author of “ Outer Isles.” Illustrated, demy 8vo, 


12s, 6d. net. ’ 

4 ich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than 
ore cis standpoint. She describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various 
ols and races, its inner life, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian, all of which 
she has had unusual opportunities for observing during a long residence in 
the Holy City, devoted entirely to the study of its life in every aspect, 
opportunities which her linguistic attainments have enabled her to utilise to 


the utmost. 


BBS. Edited 
LETTERS OF | BISHOP ST a Pte 


17s. 6d. net. pee Baila 
“Mr, Hutton has done his work well. He has, for the most part, allowe: 
Pe, Pr to paint his own portrait through the medium of his familiar 
correspondence. The biographer here plays a subordinate part to the editor ; 
but Mr, Hutton plays it with great judgment and abundant naar 
. —Times, 
“The editor of this most interesting volume aoe done well to emphasise the 
ide of what was a singularly amiable character.” 
oon " —Dr. J. Hottann Rosz in the Academy. 


THE OLD ROAD. By H. Bettoo, Author 


of “The Path to Rome.” With numerous Photogravures and 
other Illustrations by WILLIAM Hype, Maps and Plans, 
$ls. 6d. net. 

The Pilgrims’ Road, or, more precisely, the old prehistoric trackway from 
Winchester to Canterbury, perhaps the oldest monument of civilisation in 
England, is here traced in detail by Mr. H. Belloc. ; ; 

the antiquity of the road is demonstrated, and the reason why of its exist- 
ence, its termini, and the particular line of country that it follows is eluci- 
dated in a very striking au celeeal fashion. In the first section the author 
expounds the philosophy of island roads with characteristic daring and a 
minimum of dryasdust archaeology. The second half of the book contains a 
minute survey of the route from the North Gate, Winchester, to the West 
Gate of Canterbury, 


ENGLISH METAL-WORK. By Wit 


TworPeny. Text by LAURENCE BINYON. Fcap. 4to, 15s. net. 


The ‘‘Twupeny” Collection is a large series of drawings in the British 
Museum of architecture, furniture, woodwork, and ironwork made from 
buildings in various parts of England during the first half of the last century. 
The volume is intended for craftsman's use rather than antiquarian study, and 
particular attention has been paid to the reproduction of the delicate pencil 
work of the draughtsman. 


PIECES. By CHARLES RIcKETTS. With 54 Illustrations in 
Photogravure, imperial 4to, 5 Guineas net. Edition limited to 
350 copies for sale. Also 50 Copies on Japan Vellum, 15 Guineas 
net. 

Mr, M, H. Spienmann says in the Academy :—“ pos illustrated and 
novly printed. Mr. Ricketts has a rare combination of gifts for this or any 
other artistic task...... Ax we read we are struck by the fearlessness of the 
writer as well as by the acumen of his insight, and we recognise in this 
splendid volume a really valuable addition to the literature of art.” 

Mr. C. Lewis Hinp says in the Daily Chronicle:—* This noble volume, 
With its fifty-four photogravure plates, just as good as reproductions can be, 
ae of those rare modern volumes that stimulate interest in the subject- 
matter,” 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S. Armirace-Sarrn. 


With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


QUINTIN HOGG: a Biography. By Eruen 


M. Hoge. With an Introduction by the DuKE oF ARGYLL. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM COBBETT: a Study of his Life 


as Shown in his Writings. By E.I. CARLYLE. Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 7s, 6d. net. 


: We have read this book with real enjoyment and interest.”—Athenzum, 
Mr. Carlyle has a fascinating subject, and has written a very interesting 
k."—Westminster Gazette.' 


SHELLEY. An Essay. By <A. A. Jack, 


Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridze, Author of “ Thackeray : a 
Study,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LOST MASTERPIECES. By Sr. Jonn 








MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


POSSSOSSS SOOO SSOSSSSOSSOSOSOOOSOOSOSOOOOS 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Crartzs 
WBHIBLEY, Author of “ A Book of Scoundrels,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


An original series of Studies on Rabelais, Commines, Casanova, Urquhart, 
and several of the famous Tudor Translators (with one or two Essays in a 
lighter vein). 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA 


CROSS. By Puiuie A. WILKINS, Being an Account of the 
520 Acts of Bravery for which the Decoration has been 
awarded, and Portraits of 392 Recipients. 4to, 21s, net. 


MY SERVICE IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


By General Sir J. LUTHER VAUGHAN. Demy 8vo, 16s, net, 


AGRICULTURAL AND _ PASTORAL 


PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA, By Colonel Owen 
THOMAS. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


WANDERINGS IN THE GREAT FORESTS 
OF BORNEO. By OpoarDo BEccARI. Revised and Edited 
by F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A, Demy 8vo, with many Illus- 
trations and Maps, 16s. net. 


THE DUKES AND POETS OF FERRARA. 
A Study in the Politics, Poetry, and Religion of the 15th and 
Early 16th Centuries. By EDMUND G. GARDNER, Author of 
“Dante's Ten Heavens,” &c, With numerous Photogravure 
Plates, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


“ His work is able and scholarly, and the account of the successive rulers of 
Ferrara which he gives us in the present volume forms an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of a period which is universally recognised as being 
one of the most absorbing interest in the history of the human race, The 
value of Mr. Gardner’s work is increased by the bib er which is given at 
the beginning and by the genealogical tables at the end o} the volume,” 

— Guardian, 

“He is an excellent writer—lucid, full of humour and sympathy, The 
illustrations are aptly chosen and beautiful.”—Times. 

“A very delightful and very valuable book....... the work will be eagerly 
welcomed and earnestly read by many people.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE FROM 
THEOLOGY TO RELIGION. By R. L. Bremer. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


OWEN SEAMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen Sza- 


MAN. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The best efforts of a brilliant parodist and charming writer of original 
verse,”—Morning Post, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 3s. 6d. net. 


? Do We Believe? 
PROF. OSLER’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOK, 


SCIENCE and IMMORTALITY. By Witu1aM 


OstER, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford, 2s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
VERANILDA. By Georce Gissinc, Author 


of “ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” 
[ Second Impression in the press. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Anne Dovctas 
SEDGWICcK, Autlor of “The Dull Miss Archinard,”’ “The 
Rescue,” “ The Confounding of Camelia,” &c, 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Oxoro 


WATANNA, Author of “ The Heart of Hyacinth,” * The Wooing 
of Wistaria,” &. With Coloured Illustrations, 


THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srncrarr, 


Author of “ Two Sides of a Question.” é 


THE BANDOLERO. By Patt Gwyynz, 


Author of “ Marta,” &c. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. By 


ARTHUR Moorg, Author of “The Knight Punctilious,” &c. 


MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW BOOK. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By 


JOHN Fox, Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 





HANKIN, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Come.” With Coloured Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net, 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE CENTURY. 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: a Simple Love Story. By Marie 


CoRELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There are passages of real beauty and charm inthis book. Effective as the 
story is in its very simplicity, it owes its success in great measure to the very 
delicate and skilful handling of the chax..cterfof the mature parson lover who 
dominates the heart of the girl-mistress of Abbot’s Manor, in hisown attractive 
ish of St. Rest, Asa man he is strong, true, sympathetic, and eminently 
jovable. and Miss Corelli’s creation of this decidedly fine character must be 
counted one of her best achievements in fiction, Some of St. Rest’s simple 
and garrulous villagers are drawn with fidelity and humour, and the girl 
musician, Cicely Bourne, is a pleasantly quaint and original study. But, 
detail a) , there is abundant cause for satisfaction in the fact that Miss 
Corelli has written another story in the vein of her ‘ Thelma.’”—World. 
** As a description of the many phases of quiet English village life, and as a 
clever and ee picture of the way in which two pure and hearty souls 

open to the influence of the grand passion, the book remains untouched.” 
—Daily News. 
**Tt is love she unfolds, love in characters so very unpromising. All her old 
cleverness in character delineation is present, many of the miniatures being 
marvels in conciseness without the elimination of essentials. A long but 
intensely fascinating tale, simple and direct, forceful and full of =. 

—Echo, 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Roserr HIcHENs, 
Author of “‘The Woman with the Fan,” ‘‘ Felix,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘The singular beauty of Mr. Hichens’s book can hardly be grasped in a 
single reading. That it will be read quickly, pauselessly, is in the first place 
inevitable. Despite its length, despite its diffusiveness of description—of 
which the author would seem to be conscious, but in which he perseveres, 
strong in his determination to produce exactly the impression he desires— 
there is a tenseness, a vitality about the story which hold us spellbound. But 
when we have read the last page, when we have shed the last tear over the 
ti ly, 80 simple in its outlines, so large in its treatment that it ceases to be 
individual and becomes universal, then we shall go back again to the details, 
the setting of the drama, which for very long will hold us in its thrall.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“In literary expression, in beauty of description, and in its strong grip on 
life, the book 1s far beyond anything that Mr. Hichens has yet achieved. In 
it we get down to the primal passions of man, painted at times with an almost 
brutal frankness—the African sun does not make for reticence—yet never 

uite out of relation with the finer issues. Mr. Hichens knows his North 

ica as Mrs. Steel knows India, but with a subtler sense of its poetry and a 
keener eye for the picturesque.”—Standard. 

“We have waited for this book a long time. We have felt, all of us who 
have followed Mr. Hichens’ ~anderings in search of himself, that he must 
some day find himself. We felt that then he would give us something for 
which every lover of literature might thank him from their hearts. Now he 
has justified that hope in full measure, pressed down and running over. He 
has given us a really fine book. ‘The Garden of Allah’ lifts us right out of 
the ruck of little tales about little people which pass muster for the best fiction 
in these lean times. It treats of a noble subject in the way a noble subject 
should be treated—with enthusiasm, yet with due restraint; vividly but 
sanely ; not without passion, yet not without dignity. A novel in which there 
are great qualities which belong to literature of the highest class.” 

fC —Daily Mail. 

“In ‘The Garden of Allah’.Mr. Hichens is going beyond anything that he 
has given us before. This journey southwards over the Sabara is told with 
extraordinary skill, Mr. Hichens has created the very atmosphere of 
breathless; coloured wonder which is to Domini the voice of God, which at 
last gives her the idea of happiness and satisfaction. It ends with a magnifi- 
cent record of self-renunciation, of the good realised through sacrifice.” 

—Daily News, 

“* We are grateful to Mr. Hichens for as fine a piece of fiction as we have 
read for many a day.” —Daily Chronicle, 

‘Here is a tragedy of human souls hardly ever surpassed either in concep- 
tion or treatment.”—To-Day. 

“‘A truly remarkable and affecting tragedy of sex, exalted in tone, tense 
with dramatic excitement, warm with the warmth of human passion. The 
human interest of the book increases more and more in intensity till the hand 
of Nemesis falls, and a great love ends in a great renunciation.” 

—Sunday Special, 

** The story is nobly told, and raises Mr. Hichens to a very high place. It is 
astory to give pause, if no more, to the frankly irreligious temper in any 
reader, and to show a vision of unknown heights of duty and sacrifice to those 
who hold by any faith. ‘The Garden of Allah’ is a work that compels the 
highest praise.”’—Vanity Fair, 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE. By Jusr! 


Huntity M‘Cartuy, Author of ‘‘ If I were King.’’ Crown &8vo, 6s, 


** A delightful story.”—Outlook. ‘A brisk and beautiful romance.”’—World. 
** A good book, witty and humorous.”—Daily Chronicle, 

** A powerful and convincing story.”-—Glasgow Herald, 

“A stirring and bright tale.”—Manchester Courier. 


“WILL THE BOOK BE UNDERSTOOD?” 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. By Hixarre 
Bettoc. With 34 Illustrations by G. K. Cuesterton. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*‘ The most sustained piece of irony in the language.”—Mornina Leader, 
“ Page after page amuses with genuine wit.’—Westminster Gazette, 
“A most entertaining book.” —Tatler. 
“Those who appreciate the olive will read it again and again.” —Times., 
«* Each page contains on an average seven cruelly distinct hits,”—Speaker 


THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. By Dororuea Gerarp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A very remarkable story with a strange fascination.” —Scotsman, 

** The idea is skilfully worked out.’’—Times. 

“The story is told with a vividness that makes the whole seem credible no 
less than extraordinary.”—Scotsman. 

“The plot is so inherently exciting as to enchain the interest from start to 
finish.”— Birmingham Post, 

* An intensely dramatic novel, written with the lightsome touch that dis- 
tinguishes all Madame de Longgarde’s productions,” —Giasgow Herald. 

“The book is likely to be regarded as the best that Miss Gerard has yet 
written. As a study of temperament, it is bold, original, and convincing; as 
a story, it is ingenious, moving, and powerful.”—East Anglian Times, 


A DUEL. By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The story of a woman who, being wronged, does herself great wrong. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Mrs. B:M.Croxzr. Or. 870,64 


“A charming picture of Norway.”—Daily Mirror. 

‘Life in the mountains is depicted with vivid charm.”—S¢. Tames’ 

“A curiously truthful and realistic picture.”—Illustrated London ‘ 

“ Cheerful and clever dialogue.”—Literary World. News, 
ms 2 and ee i and humour.”—World, 

“*The story is admirably told.”—Outlook. “ A brigh’ 

* Thoroughly entertaining.” —Observer, asx cheery record,” 
“A delightfully readable novel.”—Bystander. Tima, 


CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. By E. M ALBANzgy 

Crown 8vo, 6s. y . 

“Full of shrewd observation and vivid description,”—Sk 

** A clever story cleverly told.”—Daily Smile mies: 

‘Decidedly readable and quite sufficiently convincing.” —Spectator, 

* A good novel, fresh and well written.”—Daily Graphic, ’ 

‘A more than readable book.’’—Morning Leader. 

“The literary style is excellent.”— World. 

‘** The characters are human and they are alive.”—Onlooker, 

** An exceedingly clever story.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE, By Bernarp Capes. Crown 8vo, 6s, ‘ 
** Reaches a high level of artistic success.”—Spectator. 
‘The style is graphic, forceful, and original.” —St. James’s Gazette 
“Tts force almost amounts to genius.”—Daily Mail, “A powerful book” 


*‘ A strong and often a brilliant book.”—Scotsman, —Daily Expr 
“The style is remarkably pungent and racy.” —Manchester Guardian, = 


THE MOTOR IN FICTION, 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance of a Motor, By 


C. N. and A. M. Wituiamson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 
A companion to that very popes book, ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,” 
“A charming love story of absorbing interest.”—Punch, . 
** Running smoothly as a Mercédés.”—Illustrated London News, 
“A delightful tale of a motor.”—Birmingham Post. 
“Sparkles with wit and delights with humour.”—St. James's Gazette, 
** Bright, racy, and observant.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘ Light-hearted and full of drollery and refinement.”— World, 


THE SILVER POPPY. By Arruur Srenon 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A work of fiue texture, in which a simple theme is treated with ¢o 
mate ability and made the motive of a story of the deepest human interest,” 


—Not : 
SECOND EDITION. otto Guardian 


GHOST STORIES. By S. Barrne-Gounp, Author of 
‘*Mehalah,” ‘‘Old Country Lite,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by D, Murnuy 
Smiru. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN DEWISLAND. By 8. Baria-Gounp. Cr. 8yo, 63 
A story of the times of the Rebecca riots in South Wales, 

“ Animation and picturesqueness.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“The character drawing is exceptionally good.”—Times, 

“ Always readable and interesting.”— World, 

* Vivid scenes and strong dialogues.”—St, James’s Gazette, 

“* Distinguished by picturesque and imaginative writing.” —Daily News, 


THE LADY ELECTRA. By Roser Barr. Cr. 8y0, 66, 


“Entertaining from first to last; there is not a dull story in the book, 
Moreover, the stories are all. wholesome and pleasant to read, the humour 
unforced, and the sentiment sincere.”—Daily Graphic, 

“The tales are crisply told; there is clever dialogue and ingenious situ 
tion, humour, sentiment, and worldly wisdom.”’—Scotsman. 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. By M. E. Many, A 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A delightful novel. Nothing can be more fascinating than the two sisters 
in this story.’’—Scotsman. 


THE RED DERELICT. By Bertram Mirrorp. Cr. 8yo0, 68 


“A good story, divided by a sharp contrast into two halves—one in the 
English country and the home of. the squire; the other, after a dread family 
secret looms iv the background, a terrible and gruesome narrative of wrecks 
and cannibals.’”’—Times. 

“The story is powerful and workmanlike throughout, and no one will read 
it without being impressed by the quiet force of its feeling, and carried along 
by uncommon vigour of its literary handling.’’—Scotsman, 


THE CLOSED BOOK. By W. LE Quevx. Cr. 8vo, 6s 


** An absorbing tale in the author’s most ingenious manner.”—Times, 

**No element which goes to the making of a strong romance of adventure is 
absent from this able novel. The narrative is so persuasive and the people 
so like the people seen in the streets that the story seems true, The incidents 
are interwoven with extraordinary skill.”—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION. 
GENEVRA. By Cuarues Marriort, Author of “The 


Column.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Full of fine character study.”—Vanity Fair. 
** A strong and admirable novel.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“ Steeped in romantic atmosphere.”—Birmingham Post. 
** A work of beauty and distinction.””—Times, 
“Mr, Marriott is a writer of genuine individuality.”—Spectator. 


’ 
NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. Or. 8v0, 68. 
“Sound, thoughtful, well considered ; Mr. Norris is the best of companions.” 
“Subtle motives and manner, delicate art.”—Darly Chronicle. |—Spectator, 
“A really engrossing story.”—Daily Telegraph, 
**Mr. Norris has never done better.” —Truth, 
* Inimitable artist’s skill.”—Academy. 


THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. By Apewine SercEAnt. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A charming tale.”—Outlook. 
SECOND EDITION. 
ORRAIN. By S. K. Leverr-Yuats. Crown 8yo, 68 
‘A dramatic tale.”—Times. 
‘The incidents are narrated with unusual skilL’’—Athenzum, 





And, by her wrong-doing, wins for herself, as she supposes, ease and fortune, 
only to find that, in the very act of cheating, she has once more been cheated. | 


“‘Vinely drawn in sweeping lines of chivalry,”—Scotsman. 
«A fine bracing story, fresh and vigorous.” —Glasgow Herald, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S COMEDIES, HIS- 
AND TRAGEDIES. Published according to the true Original 
‘og Unto which is added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed 
Cope iz. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal ; The History 
in Folio: i oes Cromwel. Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
a Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. The Fourth 
— LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, E, Brewster, and R, 
= at the Anchor in the New Exchange, the Cranein St. Pauls Church- 

=; in Russel Street, Covent Garden, , 
paroduced in facsimile from the edition of 1685, The price is £4 4s, net, 


LONDON; or, London in 
1H MICRO CO Moons in Colour by Puern and RowLanpson. 


yr. WI 


TORIES, 


In3 vols. small 440. loured books, and is 
op and most popular of old coloured books, and is an 
in is ono of Sooret London A pp rol ago. The plates are unusually 


ipraluable a ihe result of a collaboration between a distinguished archi- 


interesting, pels aistin, uished artist. It is reproduced on a reduced scale 
wand ginal edition published by B, Ackermann, 


The price of this book is £3 3s, net. ; : 
PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Driion. With 19 Plates in 


0 i in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
Colour, 20 in See ane ” The Connoisseurs yt 
i ain both in the Far East and in the West. It has been 

Th ison oe author to dwell upon the commanding position that China 
ied in that history, and to illustrate as far as possible the steps by 
re fyreg Porcelain of China found its way to the adjacent lands of Corea and 
ae reel as to the nearer East, and finally to Europe. The importance of 
bp aaah understanding of the technical side of the subject has been con- 


tantly borne in mind, 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 

By W. Herwoop. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

i ts of the athletic sports of medisval Italy, and especially of 
eres parsvel of the old Vpivalcie games, the Palio of Siena—half 
tattle and half horse-race—which is still celebrated twice a year with much of 
its ancient pomp and circumstance. Separate chapters are devoted to the 
sedvel sports of neighbouring cities, such as the Giuoco del Ponte of Pisa, 
be Calcio (or football) of Florence, and the Battle of Stones of Perugia. The 
contents give an idea of its scope. 


= 
COLIGNY. By A. W. Warrenezap. With many IIlustra- 
i s, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. ; 

et one an pon of the life of the great Huguenot both before and 
during the wars of religion. Supplementary chapters deal with Coligny’s efforts 
to colonise the New World, the problems of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the causes of the rise and fall of Huguenotism. In addition to well-known 
sources and the work of Continental scholars, the author draws throughout on 
published material, especially the voluminous correspondence of the Italian 
ambassadors in the various state archives, 


ASKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady Amuerst of 
Hackney. With many Illustrations, some cof which are in Colour, demy 
. 6d. net. 
Pn tod concentrates the history of Egypt into one volume. The Nile 
sources and the country through which they — are described, and the 
rulers traced from the Predynastic Kings to the present Khedive, with an 
outline of the Soudan War. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenince, M.A. In 6 vols. 
Vol, I. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 

AHistory of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 

Vespasian, Mr. Greenidge has planned this history on an elaborate scale, and each 

volume will contain approximately 500 demy 8vo pages. Itis to be a general his- 

toryof the period in the widest sense of the words. The author has consciously 
imposed no limitations on himself. Social life, military history, politics, law, 
personal narrative, eventually literature, will all be represented. But above 
all the author wishes the book to be a psychological analysis of the characters 
and motives of individuals. It is also to be a work of reference on a minute 
sale, Every important passage from original authorities bearing on every 
event mentioned in the text is to be referred to in the footnotes, The reader 
will have to accept very few statements as articles of faith. 

Vol. I. includes the history of about thirty years, from Tiberius Gracchus 

tothe second consulship of Marius (133-104 B.C.) 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. By L. I. Gurney. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The materials of this book are drawn from sources unknown to this genera- 
tion. There is a long memoir, containing scores of letters ; a mass of excerpts 
from printed reminiscences and reviews forms the second section of the book. 
Hurrell Froude (1803-1836) was the eldest brother of Mr..James Anthony Froude, 
famous in the earliest days of the Oxford Movement, and, while he lived, 
Newman's closest friend. The book is less biographic than critically synthetic : 
“rearranged material,” as the Preface says, “for the study of a temperament.” 
And a most distinctive temperament it is. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


Baroness DE Bertoucu. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This biography is written by the authority and under the supervision of 
Father Ignatius himself. It contains a faithful record of his remarkable life, 
and an analysis of his simple but much misrepresented doctrines. Not the 
least interesting chapters of the volume are those which deal with the 
mysterious or supernatural manifestations which have appeared to the monk 
during various periods of his life, 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. 


With 138 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“An admirably charming and lucid book, which promises to take its place 
as the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no 
one before him has quite sueceeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on 
the choice, use, and care of the motor-car with a romantic treatment of the 
charm of motoring which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted. The last chapter of Mr. Young’s book is a most delightful and 
poetic piece of writing—poetic in the sense, not that it is anything but 
admirably balanced prose, but that it enters into the true poet’s insight into 
the heart of the fascination of the motor-car and the open road. Nothing so 
good has yet been written on the subject......This fascinating and eminently 
practical book.” —Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan 
2 TOWNLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“From end to end it is bright and instructive. It gives an easy bird’s-eye 

view of the condition of China and of Chinese society, of its creeds and of its 

institutions, which may well be recommended to those who want to uire 
the rudiments of such knowledge without the trouble of studying for them- 


By Fimson Youne. 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. By Hxney Laacu. 
With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
This is a personal and political biography, being the first attempt to 

to readers a record of the Duke's career. It contains a full account of the 
Duke's early training, his entry into Parliament, his political progress, his 
accession to the Liberal leadership in the Commons, the election campaign of 
1880, his refusals of the Premiership, his part in the Home Rule split, his 
succession to the dukedom, his various Cabinet appointments, and the course 
he has taken in the fiscal controversy, together with chapters on 

characteristics, social, business, and sporting interests, and his relations with 
his contemporaries : the whole illustrated with much original anecdotal matter. 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 
By P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book deals exclusively with the social and economic aspects of the 
eer of which it treats. The contents are:—(l) General “eee of 
cotland in the Time of Queen Mary. (2) General Appearance of the Villages 
and Towns—Intercommunication. (3) Conditions of Society in the Country— 
the Interior of a Town. (4) Trade, Commerce, and Industry in the Towns. 
(5) The Inhabitants of the Towns. (6) Economic Transition in the Time of 
Mary—the Reformation and the National Character. 


CELTIC ART. By J. Rommty Auten, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Antiquary’s Books. 
“Celtic Art” embodies the results of the most recent researches, An 
endeavour is made to show the effects produced in the art of the Celtic 
— in Pagan times by their coming in contact on the one hand with the 
ower culture of the Neolithic aborigines of Britain, and on the other with 
higher civilisations of the Mediterranean nations. Lastly, it is explained 
how the decorative motives which the Pagan Celt had absorbed from various 
sources were incorporated in the art of the Christian period, 


SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. By Rupyarp Kipuie. 


Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Uniform with Mr. Kipling’s three other volumes of verse, 


MY DEVON YEAR. By Eben Puruuports., 


With 
88 Illustrations by J. Ley Peruysripce. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EPISTLE OF S. JAMES. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by R. J. Knowing, M.A., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at King’s College, London. Demy 8vo, és. 

[ Westminster Commentaries, 


THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 


CurrForD, Author of “ Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorpow Browne, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

‘““A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children 
which stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, 
aud insight into the mind of a child. It is wholesome and tuned to that chord 
of tender sentiment ou which Mrs. Clifford's touch is always true and — 

—Times. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Evizaseru GopFrey. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A Book of Remembrance” is not a birthday book, neither is it a collection 
of familiar quotations or didactic snippets ; its aim is to give some choice lyric 
for every day, several chosen for special days, all more or less in the mood of 
the month to which they belong. Together with familiar favourites are rarities 
old and new, the latter chosen largely from Irish sources, and from what may 
be described as the plein-air school of verse. 


BRYAN KING. By W. Crovcn. With a Portrait; 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this Memoir is best known as formerly Rector of St. George’s 
in the East at the time of the notorious riots that took place in that Church, a 
full account of which is given in the Memoir. It will interest many to learn 
how practices which are now almost universally accepted in the Church of 
England were the ostensible cause of the riots and were bitterly opposed by the 
authorities in Church and State. Mr. G. W. E. Russell has written an Intro- 


duction. 
GOETHE. By H. G. Arxins. With 12 Illustrations, 
[Little Biographies. . 


fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. By J. 0. Hannay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. : 

In attempting an appreciation of the religious life of the Egyptian hermits 

the author makes use of the hitherto almost unknown collections of anecdotes 

which exist in Greek and Latin, 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


By Writ 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by R. M. Bonn, 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[The Arden Shakespeare. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF MILLAIS. With 20 Plates 


in Photogravure, pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [The Little Galleries, 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. With 


20 Plates in Photogravure, pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Galleries. 
This gallery consists of 20 Portraits, with short biographies, two or three 
pages in length, by H. C. Mrncutn. The Poets are Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 
Browning. 


COROT. By Atice PoLtLarD and Eruen BIRNstTInGL. 
With many Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Cores. With 


a Frontispiece and Plan, feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LAW IN BUSINESS. By H. A. Witson. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. L. 


Rogers, Editor of the last volume of the “ History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 
The object of this book is to recount the different methods by which farm 
produce is sold, the customs prevailing in some of the markets, and the way 
in which prices are ascertained and published. The middlemen who pass the 
goods from the farmer to the consumer are described, and an account is given 
of some of the attempts that are being made to bring about direct trading 





selves more voluminous and exhaustive works.” —Times, 


between the two parties, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S Publications 


PSPSPS SSSSS SSS SOSOSSSSESSSOSOSOOCOOOOS 


ON NOVEMBER 16ru.—With 2 Photogravures, 50 Page Illustrations, and numerous Illustrations in the Text, including many Portraits 
ot 


MR. THACKERAY, 


In 2 vols. comprising over 800 pp. small demy 8vo, 18s. net, 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATEs 


By General JAMES GRANT WILSON, 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF GENERAL GRANT.” 





With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE C. M. BIRDWOOD, 
M.LD.y KCl. Evy CoSel.y LL.De 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, 
Author of “ John Hookbam Frere and his Friends,” ‘‘ Unstoried in 
History,” &e. 
Scotsman.—“‘ Miss Festing has produced a volume of the tales of a great and 
long-gone past of intense interest This work is excellent in conception and 
admirable in completion.” 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERI- 
CAN FAMILY. With an Introduction by Miss 
LUCY W. BAXTER, AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY W. M. 
THACKERAY. Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** Full of charm and character.” 
Academy.—‘‘ Letters from Thackeray are always welcome. The letters con- 
tained in this present volume are as genial and pleasant as any yet published.” 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Mrs. Hucuss, 


of Uffington. Edited by Horace G. Hurcurnson, Author of ‘‘Crow- 
borough Beacon,” “Glencairly Castle,” &c. With 3 Portraits and a 
Letter in Facsimile, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On November 22nd. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lane. 
With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Nearly ready. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. ‘Third Series. By Auice, Countsss 
OF STRAFFORD. 8vo, 14s. [On November 22nd. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broom. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net, [On November 25th. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. By Joun Appincton Symonps. 


NEW EDITION. Small crown $vo, 3s. 6d. net. | Shortly. 
*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Transiation, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by Stoney Ler. In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; 
or 32s. net in half-morocco. 
Athenzum.—‘“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. Dy S. G. 'TAauien- 
trRE, Author of * The Woman of the Salons,” Author with HENry Seton 
Merriman of *‘ The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” With 2 
Photogravures and 16 Half-tone Blocks, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Smitn (E. T. 


Braptey), Author of “Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &e«. THIRD 
EDITION. With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 
Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the 
Author’s Superintendence by F. E. Burnett. With a Preface by F. J. 
FurnivaLtt, SIXTH EDITION. 8vo, lis. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE : its Peoples, History, and 
Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.LE., LL.D. THIRD and 
STANDARD EDITION. With Map, demy 8vo, 28s. 





PROFESSOR KNICHT’S REMINISCENCES, 


Small demy 8vo, 9s. net 


RETROSPECTS. First Soig 


By WILLIAM KNIGHT 
Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews Universi 
Standard.—* Dr. Knight is to be congratulated upon havin, deny] 
memory to such purpose, as well as upon the unfailing Cond ae his 
discrimination with which he has cited many intimate letters,” aad 
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